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Supposed Cases of Diabolical Possession 
tn 1585-6. 





DURING the winter season of 1585-6, several priests of repute, 
including the Jesuit, Father Weston, and the Martyrs, Richard 
Dibdale, John Cornelius—in all about twelve to fourteen—were 
occupied in exorcising certain persons who were supposed to 
be possessed by the devil. The episode was only a short one, 
yet it cannot easily be treated in brief, because it was part of a 
very wide, though not very well-defined movement among 
Protestants as well as among Catholics. Again, there is, in 
a matter like this, a constant temptation to draw comparisons 
between the proceedings of the rival religions ; and comparisons, 
always dangerous, would be fatal to a right intelligence of our 
topic. They would produce the impression that Catholics and 
Protestants were in this matter moved by their respective 
religious principles, whereas the tide of superstition in regard to 
witchcraft was then rising in almost all countries, irrespective 
of creed. To institute comparisons on the basis of creeds is, 
in these circumstances, injurious to history as well as to good 
sense. 

On the other hand, a few facts of the broad movement must 
be recalled, in order that we may not misunderstand the 
proportions of the little Catholic episode. We must remember 
then that, with the scepticism which followed the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth century, superstition took new and _ rather 
aggressive forms, calling forth from the authorities new measures 
of repression. While England was Catholic there seem to have 
been no special laws to deal with witchcraft. They began in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and under Elizabeth they reached a 
certain development, while the number of executions for sorcery 
increased greatly. In the last half of the Queen’s reign, a score 
or two of unfortunate men and women were hanged for alleged 
witchcraft, while in the reign of King James severity was carried 
to much more lamentable lengths. In Scotland, and in both 
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Catholic and Protestant parts of France and Germany, the cruel 
treatment of alleged witches went much further still. It is also 
not amissto recall that when Europe had almost recovered from the 
witch-finding frenzy, the same mania attacked North America.! 

This is sufficient to indicate that we are here dealing with 
a fault of the age, rather than of individuals. Nobody can, or 
does deny, that the witch-hunters of this period were often 
otherwise humane, sincere, and well-intentioned. Unless we 
consider them amid their surroundings, it may seem incredible 
that their actions, in themselves so short-sighted and cruel, can 
really have been performed in good faith. But when we think 
of the immense number of parallel cases, which are recorded of 
judges, rulers, clerics, and others, men highly respected in their 
day, we must own that this argument alone is sufficient to show 
that a very retrograde position in regard of demonology is not 
incompatible with the possession of a kind heart, a shrewd head, 
and an honest mind. 

For the study of our subject we have what seems at first 
like promising material. We have a contemporary letter from 
Father Weston, the chief exorcist, as well as a later memoir ; 
and from Anthony Tyrrell, another exorcist, we have a graphic 
statement, which corresponds in a remarkable way with Weston’s 
letter. They will be discussed more fully later, but one may 
premise at once that they are written in a very uncritical spirit, 
and that they eventually prove but little. 

Besides this we have also long statements from four of the 
energumens. Had these been elicited fairly they would certainly 
have thrown a flood of light on the proceedings. Unfortunately, 
they were not made freely, but exacted by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in order to find accusations against the priests 
of Rome. The violence of their animus is shown by the official 
preface, prefixed to the examinations, by Samuel Harsnet (after- 
wards Archbishop of York),? at the desire of the Commissioners. 

1 T. Wright, Narratives of Sorcery and Witchcraft, 1851, pp. 279, &c. Herder’s 
Kirchenlexikon, under ‘* Hexenprozess,” &c- Jannsen, History of the German Peopl: 
(1910), vol. xvi. 

2 A declaration of egregious Popish Impostures, to withdraw the harts of he 
Maiesties Subiects from their allegiance under the pretence of casting out devils . 
practised by Edmunds, alias Weston a Lesuit and divers Romish priests his wicked 
associates. Where-unto are annexed the Copies of the confessions of the parties pre- 
tended to be possessed. London by James Roberts, 1603. No blame of course can 
be laid on Harsnet for the use of sarcasm and raillery, which in themselves are not 
out of place. With the constant charge of immorality and vile motives the case is 
different. Mr. T. G. Law, in ‘‘ Devil-hunting in Elizabethan England ”'(Wineteenth 


Century, March, 1894), has adopted too many of Harsnet’s conclusions, and omits 
entirely the broader view of the subject. 
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In this long invective of 177 pages, Harsnet assumes from the 
first that the priests are all conscious rogues, and foully immoral 
in every act and intention. There is nowhere the least attempt 
at a scientific inquiry into the phenomena. Abuse and filthy 
innuendo are everywhere prevalent, and the denunciation is 
punctuated with fierce expressions of blood-lust, as e¢ samen 
vivunt (p. 152). It is easy to see that examinations, conducted 
by men as prejudiced as this, might be rather calculated to 
obscure than to elicit the truth. The examinees, too, were poor 
creatures, who confessed that they had already been untruthful 
under a lesser strain than that to which they were now subjected. 
They were not likely to have insisted on the good being recorded 
together with the bad in their depositions. If they did, to a 
large extent, speak as their examiners wanted them, that accord 
is not of high evidential value. Other allowances to be made 
for the character of the deponents will appear as we proceed. 
On the other hand, if we read the examinations carefully we 
find that they do not in fact substantiate Harsnet’s charges of 
perpetual lewdness and invariable deceit. On the contrary, no 
charge against the exorcists, either of immorality or of deception, 
is distinctly formulated, much less driven home. Though there 
are insinuations in plenty of “juggling,” and of harshness, there 
is no suggestion of misconduct as to the priests concerned.!. The 


” 


really serious charges of the energumens tell against themselves. 
The story which may be constructed from their confessions, 
when we apply to it such correctives as circumstances suggest 
(for, as we have seen, we are in no wise bound to accept their 
evidence as it stands), is probably not far from the truth? 
Before giving it I need only say that, though I use the terms 
“ possessed,” “ exorcist,” “energumen,” and the like, the reader 
will see that I only employ them for convenience instead of 


”» 6 


longer phrases like “so-called possession,” “ soz-disant exorcist,” 
&c. So far as now appears the particular phenomena related in 
this history were purely natural, and do not postulate for their 
explanation any supernatural or preternatural agencies, nor even 
thought-reading, or mesmerism or any subtle spiritualistic power 
whatsoever. The most that may possibly be required is the 
well-known working of “suggestion ” on hysterical subjects. 

1 At p. 236, certain Catholic women are casually called ugly names, because they 
accompanied priests. But these are merely abusive expletives. They do not fit in 
with anything that precedes or follows, and they cannot refer to the actual context. 
See also below, p. 463, n. 3. 

2 References to these confessions are so frequent, that they are here made by page 
only. 
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The exorcisms under discussion began, in the spring of the 
year 1585, with the cure, by Father William Weston, of a certain 
William Marwood, servant to the future conspirator, Anthony 
Babington. We know nothing of the symptoms before or after 
the alleged cure, nor do we know details about the second case, 
that of William Trayford, in the following summer. He was 
servant to Mr. Edmund Peckham, son of Sir George Peckham, 
of Denham, Bucks.1 This Edmund was an invalid, and he 
suffered from what was then called “ mother,” as we should say, 
hysteria. His death will mark the end of our exorcisms, and we 
may conjecture that his illness led him to take an abnormal 
interest in the hysterical symptoms, from which all the ener- 
gumens suffered. His house, at all events, now became the 
centre of the exorcism movement, and the persons exorcised are 
either relatives, or dependents in his household. His chaplain, 
Robert Dibdale, is the most active of the exorcists. 

The first person to be dispossessed was the scullery maid, 
Sarah Williams. She was very young, only sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, shy and so nervous, that “every noise did fear her.” 
Simple and superstitious, she had hardly as yet out-grown the 
fairy tales which she had learnt when a child. She was on the 
whole a good, affectionate girl, and a general favourite, though 
she had her weaknesses. She was not a firm stickler for 
principle, nor even careful about keeping to the truth, when she 
was pressed. She afterwards confessed that “she very often told 
those things that were untrue, after she perceived how she 
could please” (p. 177) and again, that “she always framed her- 
self to use such words, as would content the priests”’ (p. 182). 
When she found that inaccurate stories about her experiences 
were in circulation, she would not correct them “for fear of 
offence” (p. 180). She was not a heroine therefore, but I think 
that her failings proceeded from childish weakness, rather than 
from serious malice. She suffered from fainting-fits, which got 
worse under the exorcisms, but eventually passed away. 

When Sarah came, she was a Protestant @ da mode, that is to 


1 Sir George was a somewhat interesting personage, whose biography may be 
found in Zhe Dictionary of National Biography. For his projected settlement in 
Florida, see R. B. Merriman, American Historical Review, xiii. pp. 480—500, April, 
1908. For his genealogy, see Lathbury, History of Denham, 1904, pp. 265—288 

2 Harsnet has not hesitated to asperse her reputation with his usual nasty 
suggestions. But he has no proofs to offer, and the examinations, which are his only 
ostensible authority, do not support him, Pace, Mr. Law (p. 411), there is no reason 
to suspect serious evil of her. 
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say, with very little firmness of belief, and in a fortnight, she 
was reconciled by the chaplain, Robert Dibdale (p. 176). He 
seems to have been a kind, high-principled man, but simple to a 
degree that was positively dangerous, and he was quite obsessed 
with the idea of obsession. Now Sarah was rather slow at 
learning from her mistress how to make the Sign of the Cross, 
and Father Dibdale, putting this together with her fainting-fits, 
thought he saw in the dulness of her rustic wit, a sign of 
diabolic possession, and decided that she must be exorcised.! 

This was no laughing matter. The energumen was bound 
fast, hand and foot, with towels to a chair, and given the 
nauseous “holy potion,” as Harsnet terms it, made of oil, rue, 
and sack. The draft produced nausea, retching, moaning and 
faintness ; and, horrible as it may seem to us, these symptoms 
were regarded as having some mystic meaning. The devil, it 
was supposed, was loosening his hold, and being driven from 
one part of the body to another by the prayers of the exorcist, 
who was standing by, clad in stole and cotta, and reciting 
long exorcisms from the Liber Sacerdotaiis, or from the Rituale 
Romanum. The process might be continued by the hour or 
even by the day. If the energumen kept quiet, and showed no 
distress, it was a sign that the devil was still unmoved, and 
more drastic remedies were employed, burning brimstone was 
held under the nostrils, which naturally produced contortions, 
screams, and often fainting-fits. The patient might afterwards 
be confined to bed for several days. 

As to the ultra-Spartan severities of this treatment, we must 
remember that they were not enforced on every occasion, nor 
at the whim or fancy of the exorcist, but according to some 
code. Though I have not found a precedent for each detail, 
the probability is that they were French. Some celebrated 
exorcisms were held at Soissons in the year 1582, as Mr. Law 
has pointed out, at the very time when the English divines at 
Rheims were going there for ordination. Accounts of these 
proceedings were published in French and Latin,’ and a careful 
study of them might, not improbably, show what the usages 
were which Dibdale followed. Both Sarah and her sister say 
that it was ordinary for priests to talk of such as were possessed 

1 Sarah does not clearly explain why the exorcisms began, but these are the first 
symptoms noted about her. (7%e Book of Miracles, October 12, and 17, 1585. 


Harsnet, p. 175.) 
2 The British Museum possesses Divina guatuor energumenorum liberatio, facta 
apud Suessones, by Gervais of Tournay, Canon of Soissons. Paris, 1583. 
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beyond seas (pp. 185, 213). The more authoritative forms for 
exorcism in the Liber Sacerdotalis, gathered by Alberto di 
Capello, and in the Réztuale Romanum, prescribe no other 
severities than protracted prayer. 

It must also be remembered that the exorcisms were applied 
from a charitable motive, and with risk to the exorcist. The 
priests, believing that the ailments of the patient were due to 
diabolic influence, also believed that priests alone (in ordinary 
circumstances) had the power of curing the disease. It was 
therefore a duty to go through these terrible rites, even at the 
cost of danger to themselves, and of pain to the possessed. 
The screams and cries of the sufferer were moreover a source 
of grave peril. Such sounds pierced the whole house, and 
alarmed the neighbours, set everybody inquiring what was the 
matter, and were prone to excite rumours prejudicial to the 
operators. If the pursuivants had come while the energumen 
was in a fit of uncontrollable crying, the priest’s life would 
certainly have been forfeit. Father Weston wrote : 


In those days there were many persons, even Catholics. . , 
tormented with an evil spirit, whom it was difficult nevertheless to relieve 
by exorcisms, because of the loud and vehement shriekings, vociferations 
and howlings, which they are accustomed to raise during such cere- 
monies. Notwithstanding this, the deliverance of those who laboured 
under so grievous an affliction had to be attempted ; and compassion 
towards those who had such persons in their houses, seemed to demand 
that something should be tried. God might be pleased to assist the 
sufferers, and this indeed He did.} 


Bishop Yepes has recarded an instance of the perils incurred. 
A Protestant was being exorcised by three priests, when the 
enemy beset the house. There was only time to make the Sign 
of the Cross over the energumen’s mouth, and to hurry him in the 
hiding-hole with themselves. The hysterical cries fortunately 
ceased till the pursuivants had taken themselves off, and the 
worthy fadres not unnaturally thought that they had had a 
miraculous escape.* 

Having regard therefore to the ideas current in the clerical 
circles, in which Dibdale moved, we may excuse his rough 
treatment of his patients, but we are not in the least bound to 


! Morris, 7voudles, ii. p. 100. 
* Fray Diego de Yepes, Historia Particular de la persecucion de Inglaterra, 
Madrid, 1599, p. 98. 
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consider that he was prudent in the use of exorcism, even as 
then understood. He went on repeating the rite, making a 
display of it before others, and applying mystical interpretations 
to Sarah’s incoherent remarks and guessing answers. A line of 
conduct most likely to demoralize a neurotic child of weak 
character. 

Sarah being, as we have said, of an accommodating dispo- 
sition, “and always framing herself to use such words as would 
content the priests,” the séances at Denham soon became remark- 
able for the variety and strangeness of her alleged experiences. 
We know a good deal about them, more than about those of the 
other energumens, because some witness kept a journal of some 
ten to fifteen sittings, between the 12th of October and the 4th 
of December, 1585. Though this is now lost, it was in the hands 
of Harsnet and of the Commissioners who conducted Sarah’s 
examination. By her answers to the questions put to her out 
of it, we can tell something about what really went on. She 
professed to see visions of various sorts, sometimes the devil, 
sometimes beams of light coming from the Pyx; sometimes she 
could not see the Blessed Sacrament at all (pp. 176, 177, 178, 
196, 197, 200). 

Much ado was made about the various imps, who were 
supposed to have passed through her. She gave them rather 
striking names. Some that she remembered from childhood, 
some that she heard from her mistress, while some were vague 
recollections of the names she had seen scribbled on the walls 
behind the hangings (p. 181). Several of these names afterwards 
became known abroad through Harsnet, from whom they were 
borrowed by Shakespeare, and have thus become familiar to 
us, as Flibberdigibbet, Wilkin, Smolkin, Habberdidaunce, Purre, 
Hob, and Puffe, &c. 

An interesting feature in Sarah’s sayings is the large part 
played in them by small animals: the red-breast, the wren, the 
mouse, the toad, the cat with burning eyes, and the dog which 
changed its colour. The last features are probably derived 
from English folk-lore.* The reference to sacraments and the 

1 The Book of Miracles, as Harsnet ironically terms it, began with the words, 
Venite et narrabo quanta fecit Dominus anime mee. It contained the exorcisms of 
the six young persons here mentioned, written by different witnesses ; and it fell into 
Topcliffe’s hands in 1598, at the arrest of Mr. Barnes, who had been a frequent visitor 
at Denham. Pages I to 10 are quoted in Harsnet, pp. 197 to 201 ; pages 20 to 45, 
in Harsnet, pp. 175 to 189. Many other citations, as at pp. 278 to 281, are found, 


but always quoted in the worst sense. 
3 Wright, pe 238. 
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like are imitated from the foreign sources. This combination 
of English and foreign witchcraft-lore is interesting, and I 
believe rare. 

Sarah declared that she detested the exorcist’s chair, and no 
wonder. All the persons exorcised say the same, and she 
seems to have been sent to it more than anyone else. 
This so depressed her, that one day she started to run away, 
but her master brought her back without any difficulty. 
Nevertheless, she does not seem to have been permanently 
unhappy ; she never rebelled against the exorcists, and remained 
faithful to them when the exorcism period was over. Nor is this 
hard to understand. If she was ill after the séances, she would be 
looked after by a special nurse, or even by Dr. Griffiths (p. 238), 
or Alexander the apothecary (whom we shall meet again). 
They were probably often at Denham attending on Mr. Peckham, 
who, as we have seen, was an invalid. These medical men 
doubtless knew all about the exorcisms; so there is a proba- 
bility that the experiments in demonology were conducted 
under some sort of rough professional supervision. Besides all 
this, there was the company of other so-called possessed 
persons, of both sexes, between whom there passed a great deal 
more than their prayers. There were visitors, too, in plenty, 
by whom she might be regarded rather as a prophetess than asa 
witch. There were well-to-do people also who bestowed on her 
not inconsiderable presents. She was even taken to the house 
of Lord Vaux at Hackney, where she was present at the 
gaming on Christmas night, and “saw the mummers dressed 
with vizards” (p. 203). She was exorcised there five times 
between the 3rd and 1oth of January, a record of her sayings 
was kept, and Anthony Tyrrell confessed that he had drawn up 
the memoranda of what was done at the last séance. 

Dibdale evidently thought highly of her. He gathered £40 
for her dowry in a convent, and would have sent her overseas, 
if he had lived a few months longer. The inference is that, 
taking all together, she was not discontented with her lot; and 
there can be no doubt that her fate compares happily with that 
of many other women in various parts of England and on the 
Continent, who were then in the hands of witch-hunters. 

When Sarah had been incapacitated for the time by the 
excitement of the first exorcisms, it was only natural that her 
sister Frideswide, Friswood, or Fid, who had also been born on 
the estate, and lived with her parents close by, should have 
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been engaged to do her sister’s work. Father Dibdale soon 
went to speak to her in the laundry, and whilst doing so she 
turned, tripped, and fell, hurting her hip. For so enthusiastic 
a demonologist as the Padre, there could only be one expla- 
nation of the mishap. She, too, must be possessed. So she 
also was rapidly instructed, reconciled, and then exorcised, 
early in November, 1585. The phenomena of her case are not 
known with anything like the detail which we have about her 
sister. But the symptoms seem to have been very similar, and 
she was also as untruthful as her sister; in fact her romances 
were of a much more daring and less excusable kind (pp. 214, 
217, 223, &c.). 

Ere long they were joined by two other companions in 
misfortune. The first was a lad of gentle birth, Richard 
Mainey; the second Annie Smith, also, perhaps, of good 
birth. Both were still in their teens, both suffering from 
hysteria, and both were brought there by their relatives in 
hopes of obtaining relief. These points are indirectly of some 
importance for our story, and a few details about them will 
not be out of place. Annie Smith had previously dwelt with 
her mother at Mr. Bold’s, of Bold Hall, Lancashire, a staunch 
Catholic. Her sister, Mrs. Ali¢e Plater, lived in London, and 
boarded with Lady Stafford, and Annie had gone to her in order 
to obtain doctor’s advice. Now Mrs. Plater was acquainted 
with Mrs. Peckham, who was also of a Lancashire Catholic 
family, being by birth Dorothy Gerard of Bryn, sister of the 
well-known Father John Gerard. So Alice went down to 
Denham, and eventually stayed on there, and soon perceived 
that her sister Annie was suffering from the same ailment as 
Sarah and Will Trayford, and this led to Annie being invited 
down also, and she remained “in attendance ” on Mrs. Peckham. 
She arrived on Christmas evening, when, as we have heard, 
Dibdale and Sarah had gone to Lord Vaux’s at Hackney. 
After about a month she had two attacks of “mother,” ze., 
hysteria, and Father John Cornelius, afterwards a martyr, and 
then chaplain “at Sir John Arundell’s at Clerkenwell,” was 
hurriedly sent for to exorcise her. Annie was apparently much 
less responsive than the others, and was less often experimented 
with. The most remarkable phenomenon in her case was the 
alleged production from her body of a knife-blade. To this we 
shall return later. 

If Annie Smith was more staid and self-possessed than the 
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rest, and came out of the ordeal better, Richard Mainey on the 
other hand makes the worst impression of all. He was a 
descendant of Sir Walter de Manny, the well-known general 
of King Edward III., and founder of the London Charterhouse. 
Richard was the third son of Walter Mainey, knight, of Spillshill 
in Staplehurst, Kent, who had been sheriff of the county ; and 
his mother was Anne, second daughter of Sir Reginald Scott. 
This good woman, now “ Widow Mainey,” and often in trouble 
for her faith, had sent him when a boy of thirteen to the 
seminary at Rheims, where he entered on the last of May, 1580. 
After three years of “Grammar,” he was given the tonsure, but 
then left the seminary, and had been clothed as a Minim in 
September, 1584. But here too he did not persevere long. 
His father died bequeathing him some land, and he left his 
convent to come over and claim it. On landing in England he 
was asked by the officials to take the oath and goto church: 
and he saddened his mother and relatives by complying. After 
reaching town, his second brother John had taken him down to 
Denham, to which he had several ties. John had married 
Edmund Peckham’s sister, and the furniture at Denham was 
part of her dowry. Besides this Mrs. Peckham’s brother, Thomas 
Gerard, had married Cecily Mainey, Richard’s sister.? 

So Peckham received Master Dick “kindly,” and his friends 
were doubtless glad for him to be again in a good Catholic 
home, where he would be well looked after, both soul and body. 
For he too was an invalid, suffering like the rest from the same 
mysterious disease, “ mother.”? 

As for the ailment, his cure seems to have begun hopefully, 
so that when Christmas approached he went to the Fittons, 
another Catholic family which lived near Oxford, to spend the 
holidays. Here he enjoyed himself greatly, and danced so much 
that a relapse ensued ; the fainting-fits and other symptoms of 
his strange disease returned. The exorcists shook their heads. 
It may be they had heard of something more serious than 
dancing. At all events he must be brought back, and if Dibdale 
could not drive out his “familiar,” the assistance of Master 
Edmunds, as Father Weston was called, must be invoked. 
Tears came to the eyes of Mistress Anne Moore, who waited 
upon Mrs. Fitton, as she told Richard the news (p. 269). The 
prospect was not a pleasant one. 


’ 


1 Catholic Record Society, iv. p. 207; B. M., ddd. MSS. 5532, f. 116 b. 
2 Mainey has left a rather interesting description of the rigid curved spine, a 
symptom of hysteria, now called ofisthotonos by doctors. (Harsnet, p. 264.) 
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To Denham young Mainey was accordingly taken, and then 
on to his brother John’s house in Canon Row, Westminster, 
which had been hired from the Earl of Lincoln. Here Father 
Weston took him in hand in a series of exorcisms which lasted 
through Lent. The boy seems to have got tired of being 
badgered about diabolic possession, and now declared himself 
the subject of celestial visitations. He saw lights and angels 
and saints. He declared that he had been down to Purgatory, 
had satisfied for his sins, and had been told that he was to die 
on Good Friday. On that day he went off into a trance, with 
a certain amount of dumb show, to which Father Weston and 
the bystanders, who crowded the room, unsuspectingly gave 
mystical interpretations. Finally he awoke and announced that 
the Mother of God had appeared to him, and told him that he 
was not te die yet, but to live on and do more good—words 
received with “ great muttering ” by the company (p. 276).' 

This was probably the turning-point both in the exorcism 
movement and in Richard Mainey’s hypocritical career. For 
whilst he was posing as a saint before Weston, he was acting a 
very different part with the girls that were being exorcised. He 
had pressed Fid to elope with him, told Sarah, with whom also 
“he was great,” that he would absolve her as well as any priest 
could ; and he was “wickedly bent” towards Mrs. Plater.’ 

Mainey would probably not have been exorcised again had 
he not had, three weeks later, another attack of “mother,” 
whereupon Weston exorcised him once more. This time 
Mainey acted in dumb show the seven deadly sins, which, it 
was supposed, were being driven out by the power of exorcism. 
The description of this scene is given in Harsnet (p. 278), who 
professes to quote the very words of the Catholic chronicler in 
the Book of Miracles. They are childish and uncritical in the 
extreme. Weston’s faith in Mainey was evidently still 
unshaken. But when Sarah at last (we do not know the date) 
summoned up courage to speak to Father Dibdale about him, 
the Padre answered that “he was sorry he ever had anything to 


do with him” (p. 191). 


1 If the celebration of All Fools’ Day was in vogue at that date, which is 
uncertain, the bystanders may well have remembered that the day was the first of 
April. 

2 Harsnet, pp. 190, 224, 239. Another disagreeable feature about Mainey is 
that he is connected with acts of cruelty, killing a nightingale (p. 225), getting a cat 
whipped (p. 224), and with what seems like an effort to get ‘* good-wife White of 
Bushie ” considered a witch (747). 
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The first distinct condemnation of the exorcisms seems to 
have come from the older Catholic clergy, and this was ere long 
followed by popular Catholic opinion, which had previously 
been strongly in their favour. Quite a large number of converts 
had been made at first. They were estimated by Tyrrell at 
five hundred, by others at four thousand. The wonders had 
been talked of everywhere, even at Court. Father Weston 
records an interesting conversation of Lord Burghley with a 
Catholic about them. Though Burghley would not admit that 
the priests could be anything else but cheats, he gathered 
enough to see that there was no political significance in the 
movement, and for the time the house was not much molested.! 
The Babington plot was now maturing under Walsingham’s 
hands, and he preferred to keep his hounds in check for the 
time. 

There was indeed one search, of which Weston has left a 
rather amusing account. The fierce pursuivants were met near 
the door by one of the energumens, who ground her teeth, cast 
an eerie look at the leader, and declared that he had a thousand 
devils hanging from his buttons. The man quailed, and the 
whole posse were awestricken. The priests, who had been 
saying Mass, had now crept into their hiding-holes, and the 
men, after being led about quietly, left without giving further 
trouble.2 Among the Protestant visitors at Denham was 
Mr. Hampden of Hampden, grandfather of the patriot, who 
was rather disgusted by the exhibition, and the priests afterwards 
hid for fear (p. 223). 

Though Tyrrell is always liable to exaggerate, his words 
about the decline of the movement are worth quoting. 


When we ourselves, that were actors in those matters, thought we 
had won our spurs, yet divers ancient priests, as Maister Heywood, 
Maister Dolman, Maister Redman,* and some others hearing the course 
we held, did shake their heads at it, and showed their great dislike of 
it. Likewise the graver sort, that were then imprisoned at Wisbich, 
were greatly offended therewith (as I have been credibly informed) and 
said that howsoever for a time we might be admired, yet in the end 
we would thereby mar all, and utterly discredit both ourselves and our 


1 Harsnet, pp. 223, 248; Morris, 7voud/es, ii. p. 101. 


2 Jbid. ii. p. 103. 
3 An account of Oliver Heywood by Mr. J. B. Wainewright was given in THE 
MonTH, November, 1910. For Alban Dolman, see Gillow, ii. p. 85. Redman 


is probably the same as ‘‘ Redman, a/éas Redshawe, an aged man, made priest in 
Queen Mary’s time.” (Morris, Gerard, p. 56, 2.) 
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calling. Whereupon we, the younger sort of Seminarie priests, that 
were then dealers therein, thought themselves hardly dealt with by them, 
and that they did but envy at the commendation, which they saw we 
daily gained, themselves being no actors amongst us. But I now see 
that the said ancient Fathers had been acquainted of likelihood with 
such devices beyond the seas, and were greatly grieved to have them 
brought into England (p. 254). 


Fid Williams witnesses independently to the same turn of 
the tide. 


There began to be great speeches in the country about the priests’ 
doings at Denham, insomuch as divers ancient Catholics themselves 
did utterly mislike them, and the priests themselves grew to be afraid.! 


After his performance at the end of April, Richard Mainey 
was probably sent away from Denham. At Ascension time 
(May 22nd) Fid lost patience and declared she would be exor- 
cised no longer. he exorcists gave way, and she was sent to 
Mrs. Dorothy White, a good old lady who lived at Newington. 
Sarah too departed, so did Dibdale. On the second or third 
Sunday after Pentecost (June 5 or 12) pursuivants raided the 
Hall in earnest, and carried off Father Dryland, who was acting 
as chaplain, also Alexander the apothecary, and a visitor, 
Mr. Swithin Wells. They let the two laymen go again in July, 
but they were both martyred eventually.’ 

That they did not carry off Edmund Peckham, the master of 
the house, was probably due to his ill-health, The Denham 
parish register records that he died on the 7th of July, and that 
on the 8th the family vault was opened to receive his body. It 
was the burial not only of the exorcism movement, but also, one 
may almost say of the Peckham family, which now sinks out of 
sight. Denham was sold to the Bowyers, who still hold it. The 
old Hall, in which so many weird proceedings took place, was 
demolished years ago, and a modern mansion now stands on its 
site.® 


1 Harsnet, p. 230. Yaxley, the martyr, at a later period, spoke to Sarah, strongly 
deprecating what had been done to her, p. 192. 

2 Christopher Dryland is found in the prison lists of June 18, 1586, Catholic Record 
Society, ii. p. 253; the release of Wells and Rawlings is mentioned, zézd., p. 267 
These lists give Alexander’s surname as Rawlings, and as Fid tells us that he was 
eventually ordained, we can thus identify him as the martyr-priest who suffered with 
Walpole at York in 1595. 

* Lathbury, History of Denham, 1904, pp. 260, 288, Sir George Bowyer, the 
well-known lawyer, and a convert to Catholicism, represented in his time the Bowyers 
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Almost immediately followed the terrible outburst of perse- 
cution, which accompanied the denouement of the Babington 
Plot. Searches were made in the houses of Catholics in all 
parts of the country, and so quickly, one after another, that 
escape was very difficult. Almost all the priests concerned in 
the exorcisms were in prison within a few weeks, Fathers Weston, 
Richard Dibdale, Richard Sherwood, Anthony Tyrrell, Thomas 
Stampe. Father John Cornelius alone seems to have escaped, 
and that only for a few years. John Mainey and Sir George 
Peckham were also in confinement, Rawlings and Wells were 
re-arrested. While Sarah was in Oxford gaol for fourteen weeks, 
Fid and Annie were thrown into the detestable prison of Bride- 
well, whence however they not only managed to escape, but 
even persuaded the daughter of the prison matron to escape 
with them and to become a Catholic. 

Terrible indeed as was the final blow, we cannot but 
recognize in it a merciful disposition of Providence, in so far 
as it effectually prevented the exorcism movement from being 
heard of again, while Dibdale and his confréres blotted out the 
memory of their imprudence in exorcising, by their heroism on 
the scaffold or in the dungeon. The imprisonment of the maids, 
too, affords a strong assurance that, after the exorcisms had 
ceased, and for a good while longer, they remained true to the 
priests, and were not, as has been insinuated, burning with 
resentment against them. 


A word must now be added about the after-careers of those 
of whom we have hitherto been speaking, and of their later 
statements about the exorcisms. The priests on the whole 
come out well. Dibdale, Leigh, Yaxley, and Cornelius suffered 
martyrdom, so did Rawlings. A larger number, including 
Weston, Sherwood, Dryland, Stampe, and Thompson endured 
prolonged incarceration, which was in some ways worse than 
death. Yet there were some disgraces. Tyrrell fell at once, 
and miserably. He not only gave information against Fid and 
Annie Smith, but lapsed into a sort of desperate delirium for 
betraying every one. He gave evidence against Dibdale, and 


of Denham, but he never married. Edmund Peckham is said by Lathbury to have 
died without issue, but a small boy, George Peckham, is mentioned by Sarah (p. 180), 
while another George Peckham is mentioned, p. 244. He is perhaps the same as 
‘‘Mr. Peckham, thought to be son of Sir George,” who was imprisoned after 
Babington’s plot. (Catholic Record Society, ii. p. 257.) 
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became a common informer. Then came a fit of violent regret, 
and a long recantation in writing. Then a change back, and 
another recantation, and so on, until before death he had filled 
the number of four double changes, the dates of which will be 
found below. Such extremes make one suspect that he, too, 
must have been hysterical. 

Of the three maids, Fid also failed ingloriously. After going 
to Mrs. Whyte, she at first, it seems, continued to “ prophesy.”* 
Then she was imprisoned, but escaped, and was still cared for 
by Catholics. But before long she fell ignominiously, though 
not yet renouncing her faith. The details are published, but 
they do not here concern us. About the year 1591, she gave 
up her faith, and began to give information against Catholics. 
This treachery reached its climax about 1599 after The Book of 
Miracles had been found by Topcliffe in the house of Mr. Barnes, 
of Mapledurham, and formerly a neighbour and frequent 
visitor to Denham. Fid then even “ferretted out” her sister 
Sarah (p. 235), which seems to mean that she was instrumental 
in her being haled before the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
1602, when her courage failed also, and she too turned evidence 
against the priests. For the previous sixteen years she had 
kept firm, though once imprisoned, and twice examined. If 
I read her story aright, she had not even yet denied her faith. 
Mainey had given up much earlier. He had deposed against 





1 Tyrrell’s retractations were : 

I. In the Book of Miracles he described the séance at Hackney, January 10, 
1585 (Harsnet, pp. 201, 254). But between August and October he gave evidence 
against Dibdale, which led to his execution (Morris, pp. 322, 415). 

II. After regaining freedom he wrote a retractation, January—February, 1587, 
(printed Morris, pp. 320—452). But this he revoked by returning voluntarily to 
prison, June, 1587 (Morris, pp. 456 and 487). 

III. January 21, 1588, he was advertized to preach a recantation of popery at 
Paul’s, but instead scattered a written act of repentance (Morris, pp. 490—495). 
After nine months’ imprisonment, however, he fell again, and preached his recan- 
tation sermon, December 8, 1588 (Morris, p. 499). 

IV. The last retractation was happily made in the reverse order. He repeated 
his disavowal of the reality of the exorcisms before Bancroft, June 15, 1602 
(Harsnet, p. 246), and finally A/ortuus est poenitens (Morris, p. 501). 


* R.O., Dom. Eliz. v. 192, n. 57. An unnamed spy writes: ‘‘A mayde... 
in the house of one Whyte, dwelling in the Old Palace, Westminster . . . prophesies 


wonders to come Michaelmas next.” 

8 She accused the future priest and martyr, William Harrington, of having 
married her, and of then disowning the marriage. But bold lying had been in her 
line before (p. 457 above). Father Morris, 7roud/es, ii. p. 104, points out one glaring 
false statement of hers, and others might be added. A man of so opposite a school 
as Mr. Law, also declares Fid’s statement to be ‘‘ absolutely incredible.” (Mineteenth 
Century, 1894, i. p. 410.) 
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the priests as early as 1588 (p. 258). His statement of June 6, 
1602 (pp. 257—283), was given unwillingly, indeed, but with no 
other object, than to excuse himself by laying blame on others, 
wherever he could. 

We cannot of course wonder at the resentment of these 
unlucky creatures, when they found the ungracious stories of 
their exorcisms in the pitiless hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; and were called upon to explain their alleged 
visions, prophecies, and other experiences, which they could not 
do without confessing to some dishonesty, and to experiences 
at which any woman would feel shame. The Book of Miracles 
had set down, with the homely bluntness of those days, details 
about hunting the devil from one part of the body to another, 
in open terms which we could not possibly use now. No 
wonder at Sarah speaking with vexation and anger of her past 
experiences, and of all they had cost her. Annie Smith seems 
to have lost her faith entirely, and spoke of it bitterly ; but 
she did not say so much against the Padres. This will be enough 
to indicate how it came about that the depositions of the 
energumens were written in so grudging, and sometimes in so 
bitterly hostile a tone. 

The story which has been just recounted calls up many 
questions, to answer which a further article will be necessary. 
Meantime we have seen the strands of good and evil inter- 
twined in perplexing confusion. 

But the faults have been the weaknesses of the age, while 
the virtue, which has conquered, has been religious constancy 
rising superior to the persecutions of a violent and unscrupulous 
generation. 


J. H. POLLEN. 














The Strange History of Eels. 


innaliigiants 
“ Non habet anguillam per caudam qui tenet illam,” says an old 
medizval rhyme, “You haven’t caught an eel when you get it 
by the tail;” which doubtless suggested the phrase that a 
sapient examiner once borrowed from Mr. Pope for translation 
into Latin, and the mystification of ingenuous youth attempting 
matriculation at the University of London: “He holds the eel 
of science by the tail.” 

In its literal sense the difficulty of such a performance is 
manifest enough, and it is equally certain that the metaphorical 
feat has not proved much easier, for long as mankind have been 
familiar with the snaky fish, it is now found that its true history 
has all these years been unknown and unsuspected, and that it 
is still involved in mysteries which will probably never be fully 
elucidated. 

Eels are found, as we know, almost everywhere where there 
is water enough to hold them; as in all European streams and 
rivers, except those within the Arctic circle, the Danube and 
other affluents of the Black Sea and the Caspian, also in pools 
and ponds, even moats and sunken reservoirs enclosed by 
vertical walls which they cannot possibly surmount. Neverthe- 
less, it is now discovered that they are all originally produced 
in the sea, in fact the deep sea, at a depth of not less than 
500 fathoms, or 3,000 feet, and that there they likewise terminate 
their life. 

The truth of this history has been ascertained only within 
the last few years—in fact, since 1896—-and previously, extra- 
ordinary notions prevailed on the subject. One which was 
widely entertained—and which some of us have probably 
endeavoured to test experimentally—used to be that eels were 
generated by hairs which had dropped from the tails of horses 
as these were brought to drink, the vital force being supplied 
by flowing water. Now, it is discovered that they first appear 

1 See Sir E. Ray Lankester’s Science from an Easy Chair, for an account of the 
evidence by which this is established. 
VOL. CXVII. EE 
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in a form so different, that till our own days it was never 
suspected what they really were, being as flat as leaves, and 
almost as transparent as glass, so that if placed in a vessel of 
water they are invisible, but for their dark beady eyes moving 
about in a ghostlike manner. Born, as has been said, in the 
depths of the ocean, these “ Leptocephali,” as they were termed, 
when thought to be a species apart, presently begin to make 
their way towards the rivers, which by some strange instinct 
they know to be their destination. Rising to the comparatively 
moderate depth of a hundred fathoms or less, they rapidly 
develop, becoming cylindrical in shape, coloured and opaque, 
while as to bulk they diminish, their length becoming somewhat 
less, to increase again in their more eel-like form. 

By the time they strike the coast, which is reached earlier 
or later in the season according to the distance from the 
breeding ground, in some cases hundreds of miles, they have 
attained the condition of “elvers,” miniature eels of two inches 
or so in length, which proceed up the rivers in multitudinous 
swarms, known in England by the Saxon term “eel-fare.” So 
enormous are their numbers, that in rivers like the Severn, they 
are scooped out of the water in nets, baskets, or buckets, and 
made into fish-cakes which form an article of commerce in 
places by the rivers they frequent. How vast are their 
multitudes may be gathered from the fact that over fourteen 
thousand elvers are estimated to make a pound weight, and that 
upwards of three tons have been known to be despatched on 
one day from the Gloucester district. 

Arrived in the rivers, the little things are resolute to mount 
upwards, not only following the main stream and its tributary 
brooks to the fountain-head, but striking away in quest of 
insulated pools and ponds, with such determination that they 
overcome all obstacles, ascending vertical walls or floodgates, 
entering every smallest runnel and ditch, even making their way 
over ferra firma, for they can out-do the light-draught American 
steamers which could ply wherever it was a little damp. 
A striking proof of their prowess in this direction was afforded 
some years ago by the frequent discovery of eels in the 
reservoirs of one of the London water companies which they 
could have reached only by crawling over wet grass, and 
dropping into the water through the openings above it. They 
have actually been observed wriggling in numbers up the face of 
a damp wall of rock ten or fifteen feet high, pushing one another 
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onwards like Japanese soldiers or Goorkhas scaling a fort, 
attracted by a tiny thread of fresh water trickling down to the 
sea from which they had come. 

Meanwhile they have grown into eels recognizable as such, 
and by the time they have arrived at water which seems suitable 
for habitation they have become “snigs” or “ grigs,” that is to 
say, narrow-nosed or broad-nosed eels, which probably marks 
the distinction of the sexes, for whilst they are in fresh water 
this point cannot be determined anatomically. At first they 
are “yellow,” but after a period of from five to seven years, or 
more, they become “ silver,” which signals the approaching term 
of their inland life. The females, it is to be observed, which 
are larger than the males, remain longer in fresh water and are 
later in putting off their yellow livery. Those which have 
strayed into sunken ponds or pits whence there is no escape 
become more or less silvery, and by their restlessness betray 
their desire for travel which they are unable to gratify. 

Those that can do so, when the proper time has come, which 
for males is before seven years, for females after, make their 
way to the ocean depths where their life commenced, and where, 
when they have made provision for a supply of “elvers” to run 
the same course, it likewise ends. 

For those which frequent rivers which flow into the 
Mediterranean, the requisite depth of 500 fathoms or upwards 
is found in or about the Straits of Messina, but for the eels of 
the British Isles and others of Western Europe, a much longer 
journey is necessary, far into the Atlantic, and here many 
problems present themselves which we cannot flatter ourselves 
that we can yet solve. In the first place, will the most 
ingenious of theorists devise what shall appear even a possible 
explanation of the impulse which sends and guides the infant 
“elvers” on their travels? It is in the last degree improbable 
that it will ever be discovered whether they have any ancestral 
connection with the streams for which they severally steer, but, 
however this may be, and going no further than our own shores, 
those that are bound for rivers on the east coast, as the Trent 
or the Tay, must work their way beyond the confines of the 
Atlantic, through the Channel and the North Sea, till they 
arrive at their ultimate destination, and for such complicated 
evolutions the little things are left entirely to their own devices 
without any sort of parental guidance or control. Still more 
pvzzling of course is the voyage appointed for those that have 
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to make for streams yet more remote, as the Vistula or the 
Neva. 

Even as to our own familiar rivers there is a good deal that 
we do not understand. How comes it, for instance, that there 
are eels in the Thames, which in modern times has become 
impassable towards its mouth for ascending fish? Formerly it 
was otherwise. Up to the early nineteenth century there was 
a regular “eel-fare,” and elvers were caught and converted into 
fish-cakes in London as in Gloucester. But though this has 
long ceased, not only are full-grown eels to be found in the 
Upper Thames, but smaller specimens, though somewhat larger 
than elvers, are taken as far down as Teddington. That these 
have contrived to survive the passage of the foul water below 
London does not appear probable, and it would rather seem 
that they must have made their way by canals and cuttings 
which connect the valley of the Thames with that of the Avon 
and Severn. 

It is thus abundantly clear that the life-history of this fish 
includes features more romantic than might have been antici- 
pated. As Sir E. Ray Lankester writes : 


Who would ever have imagined when he caught a wriggling eel 
with a hook and worm thrown into a stagnant pool in the Midlands, 
that the muddy creature was some five or six years ago living as a glass- 
like, leaf-shaped prodigy in the Atlantic depths, a hundred miles from 
Ireland? Who would have dreamed that it had come all that long 
journey by its own efforts, and would probably if it had not been 
hooked, have wriggled one summer’s night out of the pond, across wet 
meadows, into a ditch, and so to the river, and back to the sea, and to 
the far away orgy in the dark salt waters of the ocean floor, to the 
consummation of its life and its strange, mysterious ending ? 


More improbable still does this appear in the case of large 
substantial eels a couple of feet long, found in stagnant ponds 
hundreds of miles from the sea, far from rivers, and more than 
a thousand feet above sea-level. Who would credit such 
creatures with the intelligence which alone would seem capable 
of piloting them through such adventures? 

It is clear, however, that we should be much mistaken were 
we to consider eels to be devoid of brains. On the contrary, in 
critical situations they exhibit a readiness of resource which we 
do not find in most of the finny tribe. Whoever watches the 
process of emptying a pond, when preparations are made to 
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capture the fish as they issue therefrom, may notice how while 
others, trout, perch, or tench—even the astute carp—proceed 
thoughtlessly to their fate, the eels as they approach the toils 
appear to realize the situation, and struggle back through 
thickest mud or ooze to find some other refuge. In a still 
more dire extremity live eels placed in a bag of canvas or 
cotton will speedily find out any interstices between the stitches 
through which to insinuate their wedge-shaped noses, and so 
gradually effect a mode of exit, objecting to such durance as 
according to the Fool in Azug Lear they do to confinement in 
a pie. 
J. G. 








Madame de Charmotsy, 
THE “ PHILOTHEE” OF The Introduction to the Devout Life. 


<p 


IN studying the life of St. Francis de Sales we are irresistibly 
reminded of the sacred words of Scripture which place before 
us the value of true friendship. Amidst the glories of his 
sanctity and genius, and the proofs of his charity and kindness, 
his devotion and loyalty to his friends shine out pre-eminently. 
Let us hear his own words on the subject, 


I am in all the rest of my soul [he says] weak and poor, but I have 
a tenacious and almost immovable affection for those who give me the 
honour of their friendship. He who challenges me in a combat of 
friendship must be very strong, for I will not spare him. No one in 
this world has a more tender or affectionate heart for his friends, nor 
suffers more acutely from separations than I.! 


We know perhaps more about St. Francis’ friends than about 
those of any other Saint. This, of course, is owing in great 
measure to his correspondence—immense for his time—of which 
many hundreds of letters remain to us. It would be a 
fascinating task to try to follow the history of these corres- 
pondents of our Saint, and to unravel the slight clues we find 
here and elsewhere in reference to other chosen souls in whom 
he took an interest: here we shall venture to treat only of one 
whose personality is less familiar to us, and whose history 
is yet of very general interest, Mme. de Charmoisy, the 
“Philothée” of the Saint’s incomparable book, Zhe /ntroduction 
to the Devout Life. Her identity seems to have been latterly 
somewhat obscured, although it must have been known to many 
of her contemporaries, and the evidence that she is the person 
to whom we are indebted for, at least, the first edition of the 
book appears so clear as to cause surprise that critics should 
have differed on the subject. 

In relating her story we will follow “ Philothée’s” latest 


1 Letters of St. Francis. 
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biographer, M. Bordeaux,! who, if he does not enter into all the 
details given by M. de Viiy in his earlier Vie de Mme. de 
Charmoisy, presents her history and the results of the latest 
historical researches regarding her with great skill and charm. 

M. Bordeaux tells us very delightfully how he was first led 
to the study of her life: how as a child he lived near the village 
of Charmoisy, and of his naive astonishment when he heard 
this name applied to a lady of former days. He overheard as 
a child a conversation in which his own home at Thonon was 
being discussed, and which concluded with these words: “ Yes, 
this must be Mme. de Charmoisy’s house ; before that it belonged 
to a Mme.de Maney, and St.Francis of Sales came here. 
Towards the end of her life Mme. de Charmoisy gave it to the 
Visitation Order, and Ste. Chantal, in her turn, came here to 
establish her daughters.” 


The priest who evoked these memories of the illustrious past 
[continues M. Bordeaux], was not aware of the presence of the small 
listener. Saints had been in my home! I knew about saints! 
Mme. de Chantal did not impress me so much, but St. Francis de 
Sales! The whole Chablais is full of his memory; little boys and 
girls know him long before they have read his Life; they meet him 
continually, so to speak, and insist on knowing about the Bishop with 
the long beard who makes many signs to attract them, for he had ever 
a special love for these innocent souls. 


But who then was the lady whose name was associated with 
the memory of St. Francis de Sales? M. Bordeaux in company 
with many others asks himself this question, and we rejoice 
that he is now able to answer it so agreeably. 

The family of de Charmoisy represented the junior branch 
of the Vidames of Chaumont, whose feudal castle, now in ruins, 
stands at the foot of Mont Vuache, in Savoy. The de 
Charmoisy possessed large properties in the Faucigny, the 
Genevois, and the Chablais, comprising a town house in the rue 
de I’Ile at Annecy, the Chateaux de Folliet, de Villy, and de 
Marclaz near Thonon. Of the house at Annecy, with its many 
memories of Philothée and of St. Francis, nothing now remains 
but an archway, surmounted by a mutilated coat-of-arms and 
a tower. In this house was signed the marriage-contract of the 
parents of St. Francis, for the de Charmoisy were relations of 


1 Portraits de Femmes et d’Enfants. Henri Bordeaux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 


1909. 
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the family. Folliet, Villy, and Marclaz all still exist ; the latter 
only as a farm-house, but it has retained its doorway, round 
tower, and mullioned windows. Villy, with its Donjon of the 
tenth century, has been ably restored, and the Oratory in the 
keep in which St. Francis used to say Mass is still shown. 
Among the family possessions was a vineyard at Presle, not far 
from Menthon-Saint-Bernard, which may very well be that 
referred to by the Saint in his admirable letter entitled, Reflec- 
tions on the Vintage [of October 12, 1608). 

This enumeration of places will help us to understand the 
life led by the noble families of Savoy in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The soil was poor, and the proprietors 
spent a large part of the year in the country superintending 
their labourers, “going from one property to another, cultivating 
corn here, vineyards there, and elsewhere chestnut trees ;” and 
as we shall see, Mme. de Charmoisy took her full share in such 
duties, and in those towards the tenants and peasants of the 
estates, who owed much to their masters’ care and protection. 

As we have mentioned, the de Charmoisys were related to 
the de Sales, and Claude de Charmoisy, the future husband of 
“ Philothée,” was the same age as St. Francis. Their intimate 
friendship dates from the time of the Saint’s mission to the 
Chablais, when his father, M. de Boisy, begged the elder 
M. de Charmoisy to watch over his safety. After this the 
friendship between the cousins grew year by year, and when 
Francis was consecrated Bishop of Geneva, Claude was present 
at the ceremony. The chateaux we have mentioned were often 
visited by St. Francis, and the house in Annecy was chosen by 
him as the place in which to hear and judge the quarrels and 
discussions often brought to him to decide, “for he inspired such 
confidence that people preferred him to the judges.” Claude 
de Charmoisy was attached to the service of Prince Henry of 
Savoy, Duke of the Genevois and of Nemours, and, owing to 
his good judgment and tact, was often sent on special embassies 
to other countries. His duties took him frequently to Paris, 
where he became intimate with another of St. Francis’ friends, 
M. Deshayes, one of Henry IV.’s most trusted counsellors. The 
King, hearing the latter speak favourably of de Charmoisy, tried 
to attach him to his service, as he endeavoured also to persuade 
Francis himself to dwell in his kingdom. 

It was during one of these visits to Paris that de Charmoisy 
met his future wife, Mdlle. Louise Duchatel, maid of honour to 
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Catherine of Cleves, Duchess de Guise, the widow of Henri Duc 
de Guise, who was murdered at Blois. The mother of Louise, 
Mme. Duchatel, lived in Normandy at the Chateau de Bois- 
Hérault, where probably her daughter passed her childhood, but 
little is known of her early history. M. de Viiy believes that 
Louise was beautiful, but M. Bordeaux thinks it more probable 


that she had a “distinguished and delicate appearance, and a 
frank and candid expression of countenance, united to great 
reserve of manner ;” and this description fits in well with our 
impressions of the character of “ Philothée,” and of her delicate 
health. In spite, however, of her cold manner and the severe 
notes she at first sent to her fiancé, it was a love-match on both 
sides. Louise would speak to her sister of her “dear and 
beautiful love-story,” and presently she allowed herself to write 
more tenderly to M. de Charmoisy. “My love is yours for 
ever, until death,” she says on one occasion. The marriage 
took place in Paris in the July of 1600; M.de Charmoisy being 
then about thirty, and his bride a little over twenty. They 
returned to Savoy immediately, and the change was great for 
Mme. de Charmoisy, from the splendours and gaiety of the 
Court to the quiet country life we have described, full of small 
domestic cares and anxieties, and above all very lonely, for 
Claude was often obliged to be absent on his other duties, and 
to leave his wife “ without distractions or support.” 

In 1601 “ Philothée’s” first child was born at Marclaz, the 
Henri who was in after years to cause his mother much sorrow. 
One of Claude’s friends, M. de la Bretonniére, who visited 
Louise at Folliet in the autumn of this same year, was distressed 
at her solitude, and wrote as follows to her husband : 


I have been to see Mme. de Charmoisy at Folliet, where she is not 
well, and I assure you that I fear she will become depressed in a way 
which it will be difficult to cure easily, for it is really a little desert: for 
this reason I have implored her to come as you desired to this town 
of Annecy, which she has promised to do. 


Annecy at this date was the centre of a social and intel- 
lectual life well suited to cheer Mme. de Charmoisy and even 
to remind her of Paris. St. Francis of Sales, President Favre, 
Mgr. Ferneillet, the Savoyard poet de Buttet, Honoré d’Urfé, 
author of / Astrée, all dwelt in the little town, where the Saint 
and M. Favre had by now founded the Académie Florimontane, 
to which the present French Academy ‘owes its inspiration. 
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This first Academy, which numbered forty members, had for 
emblem an orange tree charged with flowers and fruit, and 
this motto from the pen of the Saint: Flores fructusque perennes. 
Apart from this learned and literary society Mme. de Charmoisy 
must have found congenial friends among the ladies of the 
town, many of whom we meet in the pages of the Saint’s Life 
and letters, and she made friends in particular, we learn, with 
Mme. de la Flechére and with the de Lulin who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Thonon. 

Evidently this pleasant intercourse was of benefit to Louise, 
and we hear that she began to take fresh interest in country 
matters—the vintage at Presle, the corn, the woods. In her 
husband’s absences during the following years she managed 
the various properties, except on occasions when he was able 
to take her with him to Paris, and so time went on until 1607, 
and “ Philothée,” passing thus from the dulness of her country 
life to the brightness of the Court, often lonely and missing her 
husband, “her heart always ex féte for his return,” might have 
spent the same sort of existence led by many other women, never 
entirely happy, and only half-hearted in their self-sacrifice, had 
she not had the supreme good fortune to meet with St. Francis 
at the moment she most needed help. No doubt she had 
known the Saint slightly ever since her marriage, but as we 
have seen, Louise was very reserved, and had brought her Court 
manners to the country, to the bewilderment of some of her 
new friends. President Favre himself complains later on that 
after many years of friendship she considered herself. still 
obliged to use “all sorts of ceremonies” towards him. 

On his side, the Saint with his great tact would have made 
no advance unless she herself desired his assistance. Already 
amidst the heavy charges of his diocese only too many souls 
had offered him “the key of their hearts,” and he acknowledges 
in one of his letters that it is no easy task to direct individual 
souls, adding, however, in his charming way that “it is a trouble 
which consoles, like that of harvesters and vintners, who are 
never so happy as when they are overwhelmed with work.” 

It is from January 24, 1607, that we may date the beginning 
of a more special intimacy between Louise and the Saint ; 
setting aside at the same time the legend of the so-called 
“conversion” of the former. St. Francis’ words regarding her 
show us plainly that if “ Philothée” now began to lead a more 
perfect life, she had always been good and pious. She was 
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“all gold,” and “infinitely suited for the service of our Lord, in 
which if she continues she will progress most efficaciously,” he 
tells Ste. Chantal. In 1606 she had already made a little 
appeal to his friendship, and his reply, dated Annecy, May 2oth, 
is preserved. 


You cannot, Madame and dear cousin [he writes], communicate 
your troubles, whether small or great, or your joys to any soul more 
sincerely interested in yours or more devoted to yours than is mine, 
and do not doubt that I will most faithfully observe the secrecy to which 
the common law and the confidence you feel in me obliges me 
absolutely. . . . It is certain that if I cannot help speaking to you of 
these holy exercises of heart and soul, it is because I not only love 
yours but I cherish it tenderly in God’s sight, who, in my opinion, 
desires much devotion from it. 


It was, however, a sermon which Louise heard St. Francis 
preach at Annecy, January 24, 1607, that made so deep an 
impression upon her that she felt herself drawn to a more 
fervent life. Instead of “letting herself live” merely, she will 
act. Instead of abandoning herself to uneasiness and anxiety, 
she will abandon herself joyously to the will of God. She will 
guard against sadness in her loneliness, as against dissipation in 
her Paris life, as she is obliged to pass incessantly from one to 
the other. And now, according to the custom of the day, and 
like Ste. Chantal, she made a solemn protestation, drawn up 
for her by St. Francis, in which she affirmed her new resolutions. 
In it she begs Almighty God to forgive her “ingratitudes, dis- 
loyalties, and infidelities,” and declares her irrevocable resolve 
to love and serve Him for ever, sacrificing and immolating 
herself to His Sovereign Majesty, and imploring Him to give 
her strength and grace to accomplish her sacrifice. From this 
time Mme. de Charmoisy’s correspondence with the Saint 
began to be more frequent, and the first chapters of the /n/ro- 
duction to the Devout Life “ write themselves,” as her biographer 
says. 

In the Saint’s letters of this year to Ste. Chantal, who was 
still a stranger to “Philothée,” we find charming glimpses of 
her good progress. We learn that “she does wonders,” and 
she gives him “great consolation.” In 1608 the Saint laments 
that she is ill and alone, and wishes he could see her oftener ; 
and on March 4, 1608, writing from Rumilly, where he was 
visiting Mme. de la Flechére, he makes this remark about 
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Louise, which shows she had been long in opening her heart 
fully to him by letter: “She is a good soul, and admirable in 
not letting herself get worried. She had never written to me 
about her soul till within the last few days.” The date of this 
letter is of importance to us in the history of the publication of 
the /ntroduction. Most of the biographers of St. Francis and 
Mme. de Charmoisy agree that the latter spent six months of 
1607 at Chambéry to follow a famous and interminable family 
lawsuit, and that it was at this time that she showed the letters 
which she had already received from St. Francis to Pére Fourier, 
who wrote to urge the Saint to publish them for the good of 
other souls. Yet the first edition did not appear until 1609. 
How can we account for the delay, for St. Francis, once 
convinced that the letters might be useful, “revised them 
himself hurriedly for publication, adding a few little improve- 
ments only,” unless we think with M. Bordeaux that the stay 
at Chambéry was in 1608, that the first chapters comprise the 
more general advice given to “ Philothée” when she first asked 
for help, and that the second part represents the correspondence 
dating from 1608, after she had “written about her soul” to 
her director. 

St. Francis’ biographers give us some interesting details 
on the subject. Mme. de Charmoisy, it seems, kept notes 
of all the counsels given to her by the Saint in person, or 
by letter, and had arranged them according to their subjects. 
While she was at Chambéry she showed these precious papers 
to Pére Fourier, the Rector of the Jesuit College there and her 
spiritual adviser, who had also in earlier years been St. Francis’ 
own director. The Father was so struck by them that he 
asked leave to have copies made, and soon these copies were in 
request among the other Fathers, who found in them “an inesti- 
mable treasure.” Pére Fourier now wrote to St. Francis to 
implore him to publish these treatises on true devotion, which, 
as he said, were so capable of enlightening souls seeking for 
perfection. At first the Saint did not understand to what 
papers Pére Fourier alluded. The good Father then explained 
that he referred to the invaluable advice given to Mme. de 
Charmoisy. St. Francis, immersed in work, remembered so 
little of the help he had given that he still did not comprehend 
the matter; he therefore sent for Mme. de Charmoisy and 
asked her to enlighten him. 


“ Monseigneur,” was her reply, “this matter refers to the instruc- 
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tions which you have given me for my direction.” ‘But what 
instructions?” “Ah! and have you already forgotten all the holy 
counsels you have given me on various pious subjects?” ‘‘ But what 
could be done with such poor little notes?” “There are more of 
them than you think, Monseigneur. I showed them to the Father, who 
had them copied, and this copy forms a volume.” ‘ What! the good 
Father has had the patience to read all those miserable notes made ax 
courant for your use?” ‘Yes, Monseigneur, and he found them so 
beautiful that he assured me that he had never read anything more 
useful and more edifying ; this is also the feeling of all the Fathers of 
the College to whom he showed them. They took copies, and are 
resolved to publish the book if you do not do it yourself!” “It is a 
singular thing,” replied Francis, “ that according to these good Fathers 
I have composed a book without having the slightest intention of 
doing so.” 


When Mme. de Charmoisy brought the notes he was surprised 
at their number, and more surprised still at the care with which 
she had arranged them. He wrote to Pére Fourier to beg him 
earnestly not to publish these disjointed papers, promising him 
that as he was of opinion that what had been written down for 
the benefit of one soul might help others also, he would put the 
papers in order and re-touch them for publication. The Saint, 
who was ever ready to think the opinions of others of far greater 
worth than his own, was encouraged also by the wishes of the 
King of France. Henry IV. felt that no one understood true 
devotion better than Francis, and possibly he had heard rumours 
of the manuscript, for he caused M. Deshayes to write to the 
Saint to say that he desired to see a book written by him 


in which religion should be shown in all its native beauty, stripped 
of all superstition and scruple, practical for all classes of society—at 
Court, in camp, compatible with the agitations of the world and the 
bustle of business—equally opposed to the laxity which flatters sinners 
and the severity which discourages them. Such a book was wanting 
[said the King], and no one was better able to write it than the Bishop 
of Geneva.! 


Francis, encouraged by these different advisers, hesitated no 
longer. He revised and arranged the notes, cut short some 
passages, and added to others, assisted by other spiritual letters 
which he had written to his mother, Mme. de Boisy, and in 
spite of his heavy diocesan work and constant labours for souls, 


1 De Cambis, t. ii. p. 80. 
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the book was published at Lyons in 1609 under the well-known 
and humble title of The Introduction to the Devout Life. For 
four hundred years this small book has been loved and admired 
in all countries, and has helped, as St. Francis wished, to make 
true piety known and practised in every circumstance in life. 
As he himself says: “ Devotion, far from preventing us from 
doing our ordinary duties, helps us to perform them better.” 
By it “the care of one’s family is rendered easier; the mutual 
love of husband and wife is increased ; the service due to the 
king is more faithful; and all sorts of occupations become 
pleasanter and more agreeable.’ - When the book appeared 
Henry IV. said that it was far beyond what he had asked for, 
and his Queen sent a copy set with diamonds to James I. of 
England, who, it is said, always carried it on his person, and 
declared that it was rather the work of an angel than of a man. 

No doubt the publication of the /xtroduction marks the 
most interesting point in Mme. de Charmoisy’s life for the 
world in general. She had now “played her part,” as 
M. Bordeaux expresses it, but there is still much to interest 
us in her story, and we must return to Chambéry, where in 
1608 she watched the hereditary family law-suit known as that 
of St. Alban. We find St. Francis encouraging her to patience 
under this trial in the words which fill the well - known 
chapter of the /utroduction entitled, “That we must see to our 
business with care, but without anxiety or haste ;” words which 
are as useful to us all now as they were to “ Philothée.” Under 
date of August 21st of 1608 we find a letter from the Saint to 
Mme. de Charmoisy, written from Rambert, in which occur the 
following words : 


Live always, my dear cousin, my daughter, with the courage to 
increase ever in the love of God. . . . I beg of you to visit by letter 
good Madame L’Ancienne, to whom your encouragement will be 
helpful, as for the moment I have only time to write you these few 
words. 


In a postscript the Saint adds: 


To-day I finish my forty-first year. Beg our Lord to render the 
remainder of my life useful to His glory and to my salvation. May 
God be ever in the midst of your heart. 


The lady alluded to under the title of Madame |’Ancienne 
was the Abbess of St. Catherine’s Convent, who, with four of 
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the nuns and four pupils, stayed with Mme. de Charmoisy at her 
house in Annecy about that time, one of the pupils being Marie 
Aimée de Blonay, afterwards known as the “cream” of the 
Daughters of the Visitation. 

On August 30, 1610, St. Francis became godfather to the 
de Charmoisys’ youngest child, to whom he gave his own name. 
The little Francis lived less than a year, and we may feel 
assured that the Bishop helped to console the poor mother at 
the time of his death. On the feast of All Saints following he 
wrote to her: “ We are moving continually towards the country 
where are our dead, in two or three moments we shall be there. 
Let us think only of walking well and of imitating all the good 
we have seen in them.” Three years later another kind of 
trouble came to Louise, which she felt keenly; this was the 
temporary disgrace and imprisonment of her husband, who was 
unjustly accused of being implicated in an attack on an unworthy 
favourite of the Duc de Nemours, called Berthelot. This 
person, who was hated in Annecy, was set upon one evening in 
the dark and beaten. He accused Claude de Charmoisy, and 
even the Saint’s brother, Louis de Sales, among others, of 
this attack, and without any inquiry, or even a shadow of real 
suspicion, M. de Charmoisy was exiled to his property of 
Marclaz and there imprisoned. In this matter we see how 
St. Francis could work for his friends. He did everything in 
his power to undeceive the Duke, and wrote several times to 
implore him to release M. de Charmoisy. At last, after months 
of useless appeals, “ Philothée’s” husband was set free. During 
this trial Louise received one of the most beautiful of 
St. Francis’ letters, written from Annecy on March 28, 1613, 
which we must give here. 


My very dear daughter [he writes], it is now when you are in 
affliction that you should show our Lord the love which you have so 
often promised Him and made protestation of to me. It will be an 
extreme consolation for me to hear that your heart is behaving well in 
this respect. Recommend yourself to the prayers of St. Louis,’ who, 
after having for long assisted and nursed those afflicted with infectious 
diseases in his army, esteemed himself very happy to die of the same 
complaint, his last words being the prayer: ‘I will enter the house of 
my God. I will adore in His temple and will confess His name.” 
Abandon yourself to the Divine will, which will direct you for your 
welfare during the imprisonment of your husband. I would much 


1 Mme. de Charmoisy’s patron Saint. 
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wish to send you some sort of comfort and consolation on this occasion, 
but I have none to give. Therefore I beg our Lord to be your conso- 
lation and to help you to understand thoroughly that “by divers 
labours and tribulations you must enter into the Kingdom of God,” 
and that crosses and afflictions are more delightful than joys and 
pleasures, because our Lord chose them for Himself and for all His 
true servants. Be of good courage, my dear daughter, and have firm 
confidence in Him to whose service you have dedicated and abandoned 
yourself, and meanwhile I will endeavour with all my heart to help 
your husband’s cause with all those who I think have power to obtain 
his freedom, and who I know are ready to do something to please me. 
I have already begun to do this since the day before yesterday, as I 
care for you as my true daughter and all dear to you, also for the love 
of our Lord to whom you belong, whose will be done for ever and ever. 
Franc’, E. DE GENEVE. 


At last in the month of October of this year, 1613, M. de 
Charmoisy was restored to liberty, and afterwards received 
renewed marks of favour, but he was not destined long to 
enjoy them, for on October 28, 1618, when he had just been 
designated to accompany the Prince of Savoy to Paris, the 
dearly-loved husband of “Philothée ” died suddenly at Chambéry, 
alone, at an inn. He died as he had lived, a fervent Catholic, 
and his last thoughts were occupied with care for Louise, as we 
learn by his will. She herself was then ill at Marclaz—so ill 
indeed, that it was a month before she could reach Annecy, 
where M. de Charmoisy had been buried on November 2nd. 
Here documents fail us again, but we can guess what this grief 
was to one so wholly devoted to her husband, and we feel sure 
that the saintly Bishop to whom probably fell the duty of 
breaking the terrible news to her, must have surpassed himself 
in his kindness and sympathy in her desolation. 

Six months after this sad event we find Mother de Chantal 
writing to console Louise for a grief her own similar sorrow so 
well helped her to fathom. 


Courage, my very dear sister [she says]. I say this with deepest 
sympathy and with tears in my eyes, so tenderly do I cherish your 
dear heart ; but courage nevertheless ; keep command of your feelings, 
and with a holy generosity and a cordial love for Providence live in 
the holy joy and hope of eternity, where we shall see again all our 
dear ones, but above all our Sovereign Good and theirs, whom through 
His divine mercy we shall enjoy for ever without interruption. 


At the end of the year St. Francis assisted at his friend’s 
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anniversary Requiem. One more reference to the de Charmoisy 
which occurs in his correspondence of 1621, when he recom- 
mends to the Duke of Savoy the youthful Henri, whom he says 
he had “known as a child and had often caressed in his 
Episcopal Palace,” closes what we know of the Saint’s connec- 
tion with “ Philothée” and her family. A year later St. Francis 
himself died at Lyons on December 28th, and on January 1oth 
Mme. de Charmoisy left Marclaz for Annecy to assist at the 
burial of this incomparable friend. She survived him twenty 
years—years spent in piety and in devotion to her children’s 
interests. Henri was a disappointment to her and to his best 
friends, and at one time showed great ingratitude to his mother. 
Later on, however, he became sensible of his errors, and in a deed 
drawn up in 1632 thanks her for “all her liberalities,” and hopes 
that “she will continue in her love and good affection towards 
him.” Her daughter Francoise gave her greater consolation, 
and she had the pleasure of seeing her married to M. de Ballon, 
who was of good family, and “one of the best and richest 
gentlemen of the country.” This M. de Ballon was the same 
who had aspired at one time to the hand of Francoise de 
Chantal, and is mentioned in the correspondence between 
Ste. Chantal and St. Francis. 

Presently we find Mother de Chantal and Mme. de Charmoisy 
uniting in the foundation of a convent of the Visitation at Evian, 
but after a short time this convent was moved to Thonon, where 
Mme. de Charmoisy in 1627 made over to the Order for a small 
sum her house in the Rue de Vallon, which was “ beautiful and 
quite new.” This is the house referred to by M. de Bordeaux, 
and here she was permitted to live when she wished, and 
edified the nuns, we are told, by her “angelic piety.” M. de 
Bordeaux tells us that in his youth he knew a Savoyard lady 
who seemed to him to represent Mme. de Charmoisy as he 
imagines her in the days of her widowhood, and he vividly 
portrays the old lady. 


She had five or six chateaux in Savoy, and went from one to the 
other in her coach at different seasons ; to the hills in the summer, to 
the vineyards in autumn, and during the winter to the neighbourhood 
of a town. ... One day she was upset in a ditch, and while her 
servants were running about, as she could do nothing to help, she 
went on saying her Rosary. She would ‘“‘tutoyer” the farmers, who 
adored her, although she reproved them sharply and bade them attend 
to their religious duties authoritatively. Her excessive thinness gave 
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to her face and hands a transparent appearance, but when she spoke 
of God, a colour shone in her withered cheeks, and this was an index 
of the warmth of her heart, which she took great care to conceal, as 
she equally hated familiarity or weakness. 


Such a one we may respectfully imagine “ Philothée” to 
have been, and we may thus picture her to ourselves in her old 
age. 

At length, after many sorrows and crowned with good 
works, she died on June I, 1645, but no details of her last 
moments have come down to us. The date of her death, even, 
was only found in her farmers’ account book, and this appears 
to be the only register of the event. She was interred by the 
side of her husband at Annecy, not far from the shrine of the 
great Saint, whose friendship and guidance had been their most 
precious possession in this life. 

Such are the outlines of “ Philothée’s” life, and they enable 
us to recognize the gifts of soul which won for her and for 
ourselves the invaluable counsels contained in the /xtroduction, 
while leaving many gaps in the history of a life of which we 
would wiilingly learn more. There are several letters extant 
from St. Francis to “ Philothée,” and no doubt some of those 
which bear no address may have been written to her. It would 
not be very difficult to guess at these now that we have followed 
her life with its trials and joys; and this fact may lend an 
additional interest to such of the Saint’s correspondence as 
has for our consolation been preserved to us. 

M. M. MAXWELL-SCOTT 
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ALONG the middle heights of Parnassus there are not a few 
poets whose failure to have reached the summit gives us 
occasional surprise. Prominent in this goodly company is the 
stately figure of William Cullen Bryant, one of the select band 
of American writers whose fame has extended far beyond the 
limits of his own country. He might be termed the father of 
American poetry, for, born in 1798, and living to the ripe age 
of eighty-four, he witnessed the rise, growth, and development 
of that body of literature of which the United States is so 
proud to-day. The ethical quality of his poetry can easily be 
inferred from his ancestry, for he came of old Puritan stock, 
and on his mother’s side was descended from the famous John 
Alden, whose vicarious courtship of Priscilla Mullins, Longfellow 
has immortalized. 

The free, open life of the woods and the fields in which his 
early years were passed made him the ardent lover of nature 
revealed in his poetry. Much depends on environment in youth, 
and the early flowering of Bryant’s poetical gifts is distinctly 
traceable to the impressions of his home _ surroundings. 
Although he might be said to have lisped in numbers (he was 
guilty of verse at the age of eight, and at ten had appeared in 
local print), his début as a poet was made with the poem 
Thanatopsis, published in 1817. The theme, the contemplation 
of death, was a remarkable one for a young man, but more 
remarkable still were the perfection of form and the felicity of 
diction in which the poet gave us the fruit of some years of 
thought. From the dignified opening to the stately close he 
showed himself a thorough craftsman who could handle blank 
verse with all the ease of a master of his art. The effect of its 
publication was electric. Like byron, he awoke to find himself 
famous ; and that the fame was merited can easily be seen from 
the concluding lines of his poem : 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
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To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


There was nothing morbid in the reflective turn of his mind. 
The cast of his thought had nothing sickly about it; on the 
contrary he was of a brisk, buoyant disposition, responsive to 


nature in all her moods: 


Oh life! I breathe thee in the breeze, 
I feel thee bounding in my veins, 
I see thee in these stretching trees, 
These flowers, this still rock’s mossy stains. 


This stream of odours flowing by 

From clover-field and clumps of pine, 
This music, thrilling all the sky, 

From all the morning birds are thine. 


It was, perhaps, unfortunate that the res augusta domi made 
it necessary that Bryant should choose a money-making career. 
Spurred, however, by that necessity, he took up the study and 
then the practice of law, which, distasteful though it was, put 
money in his purse. The dust of law-books, however, is apt to 
smother the poetic fire, so, happily, after eight years Bryant 
was enabled to escape from that dreary drudgery with soul 
unhurt and heart still young, and to devote himself to literature, 
which was his true vocation. His labours in the literary field 
were numerous and varied : he wrote stories, published letters 
of travel, edited a monthly review and an evening journal; and 
in the late years of his life indulged in the scholar’s recreation 
of turning the //zad and the Odyssey into English blank verse. 
Pope’s “pretty poem,’ however, has not yet been superseded. 
Bryant’s theory of poetry, which he followed in practice, was 
that the best poetry, that which takes the strongest hold of 
the general mind, not in one age but in all ages, is that which 
is always simple and always luminous. We cannot quarrel 
with this theory, because it has precedent old as Homer, and 
we know that obscurity is sometimes the refuge of the shallow, 
as muddy waters may seem to be deep. /oeta nascitur, of 
course, but none knew better than Bryant that the art must be 
studied and practised if the poet would fulfil his destiny : 
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Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day. 


No smooth array of phrase, 

Artfully sought and ordered though it be, 
Which the cold rhymer lays 

Upon his page with languid industry 
Can wake the listless pulse to livelier speed, 
Or fill with sudden tears the eyes that read. 


The secret wouldst thou know 

To touch the heart or fire the blood at will ? 
Let thine own eye o’erflow ; 

Let thy lips quiver with the passionate thrill ; 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be past, 
And bind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 


Having permitted us to peep into the literary workshop, he 


concludes : 
So shalt thou frame a lay 
That haply may endure from age to age, 
And they who read shall say : 
“What witchery hangs upon this poet’s page ! 
What art is his the written spells to find 
That sway from mood to mood the willing mind !” 


Sincerity first, and then the labour that Horace counsels : 
these are, of course, indispensable for all true poetry. How far 
they will carry a poet depends on endowment and temperament. 
Bryant’s poetry will not “fire the blood,” because he was 
powerless to express emotions he did not feel. He looked at 
life with the clear, calm eyes of the soul. His philosophy was 
too serene to be disturbed by any winds of passion, so he has 
nothing to offer those who desire their draughts of Hippocrene 
highly spiced. This is not to say that he was devoid of feeling,— 
he was keenly sensitive to all that is noble, pure, and beautiful, 
with a tender heart for suffering and sorrow. Lacking fire as 
he did, he was far from being as cold as the hypercritical Lowell 
would have us believe. Here is a pretty poem, one of a few in 
which he idealized the lady who became his wife : 


Oh, fairest of the rural maids ! 
Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thy infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild ; 
And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face. 
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The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 


Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 
The holy peace that fills the air 

Of those calm solitudes is there. 


Quite a number of his short poems are touched with the 
same dainty grace and delicate fancy, and he displays equal 
ease in almost every variety of metre. Here are a few lines from 
To the Past: 


. thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence depart ; 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou giv’st them back—nor to the broken heart. 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea ; 


Labours of good to man, 

Unpublished charity, unbroken faith— 
Love, that midst grief began, 

And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 
Full many a mighty name 

Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


There may be an echo of Gray here——but what of that? 
Reflective minds will think the same thoughts ; the clothing of 
them betokens the greater or the lesser artist. Open his poems 
where we will, we are sure to come upon something that tempts 
to quotation. Only a true poet could have been inspired by 
seeing a solitary bird winging its flight across the sunset sky to 
write a lyric such as this Zo a Waterfowl: 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
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Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,—- 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet, stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone,’ 

Will lead my steps aright. 


This beautiful lyric is eminently characteristic of its author, 
who was always quick to perceive the ethical value of seemingly 
trivial things. Art for art’s sake would have omitted, or rather 
would not have thought of, the last two stanzas, and the little 
poem would still be complete; but Bryant went deeper, and 
found a symbol of trust and hope. With what few and simple 
words he enables us to see clearly what he saw. In a poem 
entitled Zhe Summer Wind, too long for quotation, he describes 
a sultry, summer day with such perfect poetic expression that 
we can feel the hot, oppressive air, see the stillness of the scene, 
and then hear the rustling of the wind before whose breath “ the 
grassy meadow runs in waves,” “a thousand flowers, by the 
road-side and the borders of the brook, nod gaily at each 
other.” “Glossy leaves are twinkling in the sun,” and borne to 
our ears is the “sound of swaying branches, and the voice of 


! He had just arrived in New York to begin his journalistic career. 
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distant waterfalls.” As a poetical scene-painter Bryant ranks 
high. And it is by no means an easy form of art. The greatest 
poets have made it their study, for it requires the utmost 
fidelity of observation united to the gift of clear, concise 
expression. The fewer the words, the more perfect the picture. 
The charm of Bryant’s nature poetry is that it breathes the 
open air. There is no suggestion of the scholar in his study, 
striving to express what he is far from feeling. Born and 
reared on the verge of the primeval forest, he had the true 
feeling for nature, and his simple and luminous style is adequate 
to express it. 

He never strayed very far for his themes, or troubled with 
abstruse subjects,—that which was nearest moved him most. 
He was never the poet of occasions, nor of topics of the time. 
Neither did he seek to swell a sufficiently conscious national 
pride. His muse, though bridled, could not work in harness. 
He was, in short, sturdy and independent; upholding truth 
wherever it was to be found, believing always in its ultimate 
triumph : 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


The death of his father, a good man, and a beloved physician, 
in the prime of life, shook his soul with wrath, to think that he 
was dead and 

' , ; . men whose guilt 

Has wearied Heaven for vengeance-—he who bears 
False witness—he who takes the orphan’s bread, 
And robs the widow—he who spreads abroad 
Polluted hands in mockery of prayer, 

Are left to cumber earth. 


It is a saddening fact, daily presenting itself to our imperfect 
understanding. Bryant’s saeva indignatio sprang from the 
depth of his filial affection. His was not the temperament of 
the satirist. And, indeed, it may be doubted if the satirist does 
more than unpack his heart in words. Life is a complicated 
affair, and perhaps Democritus was wiser than Juvenal. The 
poet who “ gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” 
wins a larger audience than he who scourges the sinner. The 
fair face of Nature is a much more refreshing study than the 
sins of men. She is for ever renewing her youth, and each of 
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her seasons brings a charm of its own. Bryant was a nature- 
lover all his life, and many of his poems reveal the beauty that 
inspired them. 

The bulk of his poetry is small, and this has surprised some 
writers who have contrasted it with his long life. But the gods 
take no account of mere quantity. One can fancy them smiling 
derisively at the folly of those who think by mere plodding 
industry to merit their reward. Considering Bryant’s limited 
range, and that his was a journalist’s life, there is nothing to 
complain of on the score of quantity. The only question is as 
to what he did give us. That he never surpassed his first success 
in no way argues arrested development. It was clearly a case 
of early maturity. TZhanatopsis and The Waterfowl, the two 
poems which secure his fame, might have been written in 
maturity, so clear and well-balanced are they in thought and 
expression. In all his work he achieved what he essayed to 
accomplish. There is no part of it to which we can point 
confidently and say—there he has failed. It is evident that he 
knew his own powers, and attempted no flight which he could 
not sustain. In blank verse he is never rigid, but always 
graceful and at ease. His rhyme may be said to leave little 
for criticism to exercise itself upon; and his imagery is never 
strained. In his thought there is nothing very deep or very 
new. In an ethical poet, truth and beauty are the prime 
essentials, and the measure of these is the measure of his fame. 
Bryant’s poetry ranks deservedly high, and we can get from it 
much intellectual pleasure. The magic gift which we call genius 
is what we miss from his pages. 


P. A. SILLARD. 














Literature and Lying.’ 


LET us start with two truisms, so that, whatever debatable 
points may be raised later, we may at least have a solid founda- 
tion beneath our feet. The first is this—man’s mind is an 
instrument fashioned for the apprehension of truth and man’s 
tongue for its expression. And the second is—the world as we 
find it, and as Falstaff found it, is notoriously given to lying. 
About these two facts, I think, there can here be nodispute. To 
them, as a sort of corollary, we may add a third, viz.—that 
man’s pen and man’s printing-press, like man’s mind and 
tongue, can only be rightly used to enunciate truth, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, they are often used otherwise. Thus there is 
brought about that connection between lying and literature 
on which something is to be said this evening. It is not a 
necessary connection, for they are sometimes found apart—you 
can lie without enshrining your mendacities in literature, and, 
happily, you can produce literature marked with the character- 
istic of truth—but, as things are, the alliance between the two 
is so ordinary and habitual as to suggest at least a natural 
bond. The written record of man’s thought is shockingly full 
of falsehood: the mirror which the literary art holds up to 
nature is too frequently cracked or distorted. We may, there- 
fore, find some profit in endeavouring to realize how far this is 
so and in asking ourselves why it should be so,—in studying, 
that is, the extent and cause of the phenomenon. And of the 
two subjects of our discussion we shall take the second first. 
What is meant by lying ? 

We must distinguish, to begin with, two sorts of false- 
hood; falsehood which is involuntary and due to mere 
ignorance or imperfect knowledge, and falsehood which is 
deliberate, due to the preference, at the moment, of some other 
good to the utterance of truth. The first is properly called 
error: the second lying. That the distinction is a real one may 

1 Substance of a paper read to the University of London Catholic Students’ 
Association. 
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be shown by a simple experiment. Tell a man he has made a 
mistake, and, even though he has not, he will not much mind ; 
but, call a man a liar, and he will surely resent it, even though 
he zs. Whenever ignorance is not the absence of due knowledge, 
knowledge, z¢, which is attainable and should have been 
attained, it reflects no discredit on the person who suffers from 
it. It is not morally imputable. But deliberate discord between 
knowledge and speech (or writing) is reprobated by God and 
man alike. 

Now, that literature should abound in mistakes and mis- 
representations, falsehood of the first sort, is inevitable, as we 
shall see: that it should also abound in culpable untruths is not 
necessary, except in the sense that, given free will and a 
competition of interests, “it must needs be that scandal cometh.” 
Though the two kinds differ in their source, as sin differs from 
imperfection, in effect (z.¢., as far as the reader is concerned), 
they amount to the same thing, viz., the statement in print of 
a thing which claims to be true, but is not. The result in 
either case is deception, unless the reader has other means of 
reaching the fact. A knowledge, indeed, of the character of 
the writer—and so, of his credibility—will put him on his guard 
against possible deceit ; but, apart from that, his own possession 
of the truth, supposing him to possess it, will best enable him 
to detect error and mendacity alike. 

For the credit of our race, thus grievously impugned, we may 
dwell a moment on the familiar causes which make erroneous 
utterance practically inevitable. Our minds and tongues are, 
indeed, instruments for the expression of truth, but we are 
much handicapped in our use of them by the circumstances of 
our mortal life. Between the fact and its expression in word or 
writing, there are several stages, in each of which a certain 
amount of error is bound to enter. Our minds are served by 
our senses, and our tongues (and pens) by human language, 
and both these servants may easily prove inefficient, even 
when they are doing their best. To secure, in the first 
place, true correspondence between thought and thing, there 
must be full and accurate observation of the thing. Now, the 
senses can only report on phenomena, the outsides or effects of 
things, and they tell us nothing directly of their inner nature or 
qualities. Thus, full investigation is impossible. And again, 
very often, our senses require to be trained even to report the 
surface aright ; their correctness will depend, too, on the degree 
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of time and attention we give, on our opportunity of supple- 
menting one sense by another, on our power of regarding every 
aspect of the fact, and, once more, on our mental prepossessions 
themselves. We are told by some anonymous poet that— 

To view Niagara Falls one day 

A priest and a tailor took their way. 

The priest cried out, while lost in wonder, 

Thrilled by the cataract’s flash and thunder : 

‘Lord! how Thy works amaze our eyes 

And shake our souls with ecstasies !” 

The tailor made this simple note : 

“ Lord! what a place to sponge a coat !” 


In this way it is that new impressions are modified by 
previous habits of thought. And further, when the senses have 
presented their report, thus necessarily imperfect and superficial, 
the mind itself may be more or less skilful in reading it, for 
mental vision, like physical, can be sharpened by exercise or 
dulled by disuse. And finally, this reading and weighing of 
evidence—and herein is the most prolific source of error—is 
liable to be interfered with by passion, or prejudice, or desire, 
or mere haste or carelessness. Our wishes and our apprehensions 
so often beget our thoughts— 

Or in the night, imagining some fear, 


How easy is a bush supposed a bear. 
(Midsummer-Nights Dream, 5, 1). 


Thus it will be clear how imperfect at best must be the 
equation between the outward object and our mental concep- 
tion of it, and what room there is, owing to our various physical 
and mental limitations, for very wide divergence between the 
two. We never do know all that zs to be known about a thing, 
and rarely even all we canz. Hence the oft-quoted lines of 
Tennyson, 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but zf I could understand 


What you are root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Let me hasten here to forestall a charge of scepticism. 
Of course, although we don’t know all there zs to know 
because we haven’t got the means, and although we don’t 
know all we might know because we will not take the 
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trouble, still we do know, generally, all that we eed know 
for practical purposes. Though much less perfect than it 
might be, and though sometimes quite erroneous, our know- 
ledge serves on the whole. Solvitur ambulando—we prove its 
sufficiency by what we effect by it—the work of the world. 

But now, knowledge, all imperfect though it be, having got 
into our minds, it suffers, or is liable to suffer, still further in the 
process of getting out; and, as before, for reasons which are 
partly natural, partly culpable. The natural difficulties arise 
from the inadequacy of language as a vehicle of thought. 
Wonderful as is the power of articulate speech, it forms at best 
but a coarse and ill-fitting vesture for the delicate graces and 
refinements of thought. Even the greatest masters of language, 
those possessed of the largest vocabulary and the greatest skill 
in using it, have writhed under this limitation, which is felt the 
more in proportion to the lack of training and practice. Many 
men cannot say, can barely hint, what exactly they think. 
Their constant “you know ” throws a heavy burden of interpre- 
tation on their hearers, which is not lessened by their nudges 
and grimaces, or even by their desperate, ‘‘ What I mean to say 
is.” And when we leave the region of concrete facts and 
experiences, and are dealing with inferences and abstractions, 
the difficulty is much increased. We can describe supra-sensible 
things only by the use of images drawn from objects of sense, 
an indirect method open to all sorts of misconstruction. So 
inadequate is this instrument found that when an effort is made 
to express thought in such a way as to preclude misunder- 
standing, we have the literary monstrosity known as the legal 
document with its endless repetitions and qualifications. And 
even then, those skilled in the law, faced with a rigmarole of 
this sort, boast that they can find means to read several 
interpretations into it. 

I have been speaking all the while as if language were as 
apt a medium as it might be, if each word has its own definite 
unchangeable meaning, standing for the one invariable thing, 
but alas! there is no such language. Each living tongue has 
been so misused by the ignorant, the careless, and the perverse, 
so worked and strained in the course of its history that it has 
come to be overloaded with a stock of ambiguous phrases, 
debased thought-coinage with obliterated face-value, incongruous 
metaphors, unreal hyperboles. Hence, it is almost true to say 
that the only “ literature ” of which the language can be called 
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really free from misconception is the symbolic phraseology of 
pure mathematics! 

And, as if all this were not enough, we have now to come to 
those defects of expression which are voluntary, to ying, 
properly so-called. As I implied at the beginning, there are 
people, several people, many people, who from time to time 
allow other considerations than the sole love of truth to govern 
their utterance. There are people who do not take pains to be 
certain of what they state as certain, and some, alas! who do 
take pains to state as certain what is not certain, and even what 
is false. In so doing they are not necessarily impelled by pure 
malice, they may be merely impatient of the trouble required 
for accuracy. Let us confess it, we are all at times tempted in 
this way. Forced as we are by our mental constitution to look 
beyond events to their causes, beyond “phenomena” to 
“noumena,” beyond single happenings to universal law, we are 
apt to grow weary of the effort required. We take to jumping 
at conclusions, and—we often jump short: we are content with 
surmises which we cannot justify: we acquiesce in things 
unproven and unprovable, provided they flatter our desires and 
prejudices. We have not the energy or skill, even if we have 
the time, to correlate our knowledge, and to set all its details in 
harmony. We are satisfied, even when we have no real wish to 
deceive, with partial grasp and approximate utterance. Hence 
ordinary speech and writing are full of baseless generalisations, 
emotional prejudices, mere conjectures, flagrant exaggerations, 
which play havoc with our sense of truth and make the transition 
to conscious lying easy and almost imperceptible. Listen to 
the severe words of Ruskin, the moralist, on this lamentable 
result : 

We resent calumny, hypocrisy, and treachery [he says] because 
they harm us, not because they are untrue. Take the detraction and 
the mischief from the untruth, and we are little offended by it: turn it 
into praise, and we may be pleased with it. And yet it is not calumny 
nor treachery that do the largest sum of mischief in the world; they 
are continually crushed and are felt only in being conquered. But it 
is the glistening and softly-spoken lie, the amiable fallacy, the patriotic 
lie of the historian, the provident lie of the politician, the zealous lie of 
the partisan, the merciful lie of the friend, and the careless lie of each 
man to himself, that cast that black mystery over humanity, through 
which we thank any one who pierces, as we would thank one who dug 
a well in a desert; happy that the thirst for truth still remains with 
us even when we have wilfully left the !ountains of it.! 


1 Seven Lambs of Architecture: ‘The Lamp of Truth,” Aphorism 7. 
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Considering, then, the manifold difficulties of reaching it, 
no wonder that Truth has been represented in that rather 
inaccessible situation, the bottom of a well! Yet we must not 
grow slack in our search for it. Whilst recognizing our natural 
mental limitations, and prepared, as Newman was, to live with 
shadows and phantoms till death shall set before us the great 
Reality, we must always aim at making the correspondence 
between idea and expression more and more exact. If we 
cannot improve our intellects we can watch over our wills. 
Imperfect as our inner knowledge may be, we must never speak 
against it: material untruthfulness would be of little practical 
inconvenience if we could get rid of moral. We could put up 
with even more error if we had less lying. 

The defects I have dwelt on, which affect even matters of 
fact,—things which come under our own observation and experi- 
ence (what we call personal knowledge), and things related to us 
as observed and experienced by others (what we call facts of 
history)—operate with much worse results in matters of infer- 
ence, that vast region of truth which is won by patient 
collection and analysis of the data of experience, and by 
induction from such data. Men are in general agreement about 
the facts of physical science, and about the events, as distin- 
guished from their causes, of history, but the ultimate truths of 
philosophy are matters of constant dispute. The most funda- 
mental things of all, those which literature in its highest 
expression naturally deals with, viz., the principles which 
regulate right thinking and right action, together with the facts 
of man’s origin and destiny which determine those principles, 
are constantly called in question by the restless and unguided 
human mind. Consequently many, bewildered by ever new 
theories, have given up the search for truth in despair, and have 
maintained either that there is no absolute truth, or that the 
human mind cannot attain it. And their unsatisfied minds are 
reflected in human literature, which is full of doubt where there 
should be certainty, and of falsehood where there should be 
truth. 

Having now stated some of the causes, natural and imputable, 
of lying, it is time to indicate what precisely we mean by 
literature. It is not an easy idea to define, because the term 
is used with such wide and varied extension. It is made 
to cover, on the one hand, everything that appears in print; 
it is restricted, on the other, to that solid, durable residue 
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of writing which, owing to its intrinsic excellence or its universal 

appeal, has survived the winnowing of Time. Thus we hear 

indiscriminately of ancient literature, ephemeral literature, 

modern literature, political literature, social literature, trade 

literature, classical literature, and so forth. It will best serve 
our purpose if we confine our remarks to the last-named 
variety—those combinations of great thought and apt expression 
which have not a mere educative or other utilitarian aim, and 
exercise a more or less deep and permanent influence on the 
minds of successive generations. And to make our words more 

e practical we shall not travel beyond the classics of this country 
—England. Thus we shall get rid of a vast amount of what 
can only loosely be called literature, but zs often, emphatically, 
lying—the product of the daily and weekly, ay, monthly and 
quarterly, Press, and those floods of writing on all sorts of 
topics, religious, social, ethical, political, imaginative, that pour 
in every age from the misguided pens of industrious mediocrities. 
We shall still have plenty of material. Unfortunately, the 
possession of genius does not altogether do away with our 
innate defects of mind; still less is it a sure guarantee that our 
morals will be sound. And so we may expect to find even in 
classical literature plenty of illustrations of the proverb— 
humanum est errare. Even real literature is disfigured by 
genuine lying. 

Faced by that fact, what are we to do? Is truth really, 
according to the old derivation, merely what each one 
“troweth”? Are we always to swim in a welter of human 
opinion without ever finding support for our wearied limbs? 
Happily, no. Into this world of chaos and darkness, of clash- 
ing ideas and the strife of tongues, Absolute Truth Himself has 
entered, to give perplexed man the guidance he needs both for 
mind and will. We have now a means of reaching perfect 
certainty in all matters of vital moment, we can get far beyond 
the range of our own experience and that of the race, we can 
apply unerring touch-stones to detect the presence of falsehood 
in all theories of thought and action proposed to us. The 
norm of all rectitude, the criterion of all truth, has been set up 
for us in the revelation of the Divine Nature made by God 
Incarnate. Henceforth we know beyond doubt or cavil that, 
as Newman says,} 


Whatever is right, whatever is wrong in this perplexing world, we 
1 Sermons on Subjects of the Day: *‘ The Work of a Christian.” 
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must be right in doing justly, in loving mercy, in walking humbly with 
our God, in denying our wills, in ruling our tongues, in softening and 
sweetening our tempers, in mortifying our lusts; in learning patience, 
meekness, purity, forgiveness of injuries, and continuance in well-doing. 


And what the preacher here says of our wills and conduct, 
is true also of our beliefs. Our Lord came to put an end to all 
uncertainty about the meaning of life, to illuminate our minds 
with certain knowledge of God’s nature and claims, and our 
own duty and destiny. “ For this was I born,” He told Pilate 
at the very crisis of His life,“and for this came I into the 
world that I should give testimony to the Truth.”! Nay, more, 
He Himself claims to be “the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” ? 
and that only by Him can we come to the Father, z.c., live our 
lives properly and attain the end of our creation. That claim 
of His He has transmitted to the institution which He founded 
to perpetuate His teaching, viz., His Church. As light for our 
minds and strength for our wills, Christ still lives in the Church, 
and therefore in the teachings of Christianity is to be found, 
and to be found with certainty, all that vital knowledge which 
unaided reason could not permanently or perfectly grasp, the 
key to all the problems of existence, the motive, the means, and 
the method of right living. This fact has profoundly modified 
the situation. Given the existence, in the midst of men, of an 
infallible Guardian and Interpreter of God’s Truth, it follows 
that falsehood will disappear from man’s thoughts and utterance, 
at any rate regarding higher matters, in proportion as he accepts 
God's revelation as transmitted through the Church. 

I need not say that the coming of Christianity has not, as 
a matter of fact, had that desirable effect ; otherwise, I should 
not be now speaking about literature in connection with lying. 
Here, on the one hand, is the Authority set up by God Himself 
to be the final arbiter in all matters of faith and morals, ze., to 
decide, to dictate, and to apply the ultimate principles on which 
rectitude of conduct and truth of belief must rest. On the 
other, we have the proud, restless, inquisitive spirit of man, 
questioning, doubting, probing, shrinking from the bondage of 
known law, resenting the claims of exterior authority, not 
willing, as A Kempis says, to be led further than he himself 
sees or desires. On the one side a claim, challenging and 
imperious, however soundly guaranteed ; on the other, proud 

1 St. John xviii. 37. 2 Jbid. xiv. 6. 
VOL. CXVII. 
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defiance. In a striking phrase of Mr. Chesterton’s (is it not?), 
“The Church says to the human spirit : ‘ Believe or be damned,’ 
and the human spirit replies, ‘I'll be damned if I do.” Man 
prefers the independence and freedom of action, resulting from 
ignorance of duty, to the submission which knowledge must 
enjoin. “Not all obey the Gospel,” St. Paul complained! in his 
day, a fact painfully illustrated in human literature ever since. 

This is not, of course, to deny that Christianity has had 
deep and permanent effects from the beginning upon writers 
even doubtfully Christian, as upon secular civilization as a 
whole. The following words of the French historian, Taine, 
who was an atheist, may be quoted as unequivocal testimony to 
this point: 


We can now reckon [he says] the value of what Christianity has 
brought into modern society: how much modesty and sweetness and 
kindliness: what it there maintains of honesty, good-faith, and justice. 
Neither the reason of philosophers, nor the culture of artists and men 
of letters, nor yet even the sentiment of honour, feudal, military, and 
chivalrous,—not any code or administration or government, can in this 
its function, avail, if Christianity be wanting. There is nothing except 
Christianity which can hold us up on our native incline or prevent the 
gradual slipping downward, by which incessantly and with all its 
weight, our race goes back into the depths: and to-day the ancient 
Gospel is still the best auxiliary that social instinct can call to its aid.? 


Since the positivist philosopher wrote (about 1880), the 
attempt to organize society on a secularist basis had not been 
made on the scale we witness to-day, whether in his native land, 
once the eldest daughter of the Church, or in the ridiculous 
Portuguese republic. These experiments only serve to show 
that his testimony still remains substantially true. Society 
must cling to law, and law is best sanctioned by Christianity. 
But the individual can afford to be more lawless than the 
community, and it is the individual that produces literature. 
And hence, though there have been many Christian writers, and 
though Christianity has had an immense influence even upon 
non-Christians, literature is still full of the blunders, the follies, 
the sins of unregenerate man. It is the expression of human 
nature, and human nature, unless touched and elevated by 
grace, is always of the earth, earthly, if not of the beast, 
beastly. 


1 Rom. x. 16, 
2 Les Origines, quoted by Quarterly Review, July, 1897. 
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One literature [writes Newman !] may be better than another, but 
bad will be the best when so weighed in the balance of truth and 
morality. . . . Man’s work will savour of man: in his elements and 
powers excellent and admirable, but prone to disorder and excess, to 
error and to sin. 


If this were the case when God's revelation was presented to 
men with all the force of an undoubting and undivided 
Christendom, if even in Catholic writers, when the Faith held 
unbroken sway over Europe, the “natural man” could assert 
himself in scorn of the morality of the Gospel, it is only to be 
expected that the religious revolt of the sixteenth century 
should have flooded literature with a host of new falsehoods, 
affecting faith as well as conduct. The Vision of Truth became 
obscured, the existence of Truth was denied, and, in these 
islands at any rate, literature, on the whole, became definitely 
anti-Catholic. The intellect, the genius of the nation was cut 
off from the Church. We must remember that English 
“classical” literature practically took its rise at the Reformation 
—a coincidence in which admirers of that event are fond of 
seeing a natural connection. No pre-Reformation Catholic 
author, except, perhaps, Chaucer, is now commonly read as 
literature. Hence, the bulk of the work presented for the 
elevation of our minds and education of our taste comes from 
non-Catholic hands, although in every age some few Catholic 
names of eminence appear in our literary lists. It is with the 
Church as with her Founder—he that is not with her is against 
her, and so our literature, even by merely ignoring the claims of 
the Source of Truth, is necessarily infected by error. Thus it is 
that, in coming into contact with this literature, we Catholics, 
in proportion as we know the truth, are exposed to the shock 
of finding that truth ignored or disputed on every side. And 
one of two results will follow—we shall either ourselves slacken 
in our grasp of it, yielding to the strong trend of contrary 
opinion, or, more happily, we shall realize more and more the 
importance of holding on to it, both for our own sakes and for 
the salvation of Society. 

Here we may usefully reflect a moment on the unique 
position and the exceptional advantages which we possess, as 
members of the Church, in engaging on literary criticism. In 
all that concerns the material world, the province of zsthetics 


1 Lectures on University Subjects, p. 316. 
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and merely secular affairs, we are, of course, no better situated 
than are educated non-Catholics. But in religious matters, in 
speculative philosophy, in the regions of thought which stretch 
beyond experience, in the highest efforts of the constructive 
imagination, we can apply, because we possess, fixed and 
absolute standards of judgment, and discover by their means 
when theories are unsound and speculation vain. Whatever 
opposes God’s revealed doctrine, we know @ friori to be false, 
whatever contradicts in fact or tendency, the Gospel ideal of 
righteousness, we know cannot be right. The definiteness and 
the range of the knowledge thus assured to us, enable us to 
appraise with substantial accuracy the spiritual value, the 
ethical, and even the historical and imaginative truth of all 
literary productions. 

It is always a pity that great gifts should be abused, that 
lofty imagination and exquisite command of language should 
be made the vehicle of error, and it is doubly deplorable that 
the great lie of the Reformation should have got a footing in 
England just when the national genius was about to flower so 
luxuriantly in prose and verse. There is little, indeed, of 
Protestantism in Shakespeare, although he is not wholly 
Catholic, but what has not the cause of truth lost, in losing the 
great imaginative powers of Spenser and Milton? Just when 
the speech of England was being made a wonderfully apt 
instrument for the expression of truth, the mind of England 
became clouded with ignorance and doubt, and the cloud has 
rested thick upon it ever since. Poet, historian, critic, essayist, 
philosopher, moralist, novelist, above all, theologian,—the root- 
negation of Protestantism, the denial of a teaching Church and 
practical reliance on mere reason, has blasted them nearly all, 
and, in so far as they have opposed the Church and rejected -her 
teaching, they have but served the spirit of falsehood. Their 
work may remain literature for its other qualities, but it often 
lacks the supreme attribute of Truth. 

The field of English Literature is much too vast for more 
than a cursory survey. If we set about gathering the cockle 
from the whole of it, our task would be endless. We surely 
need not consider, for instance, the professedly polemical anti- 
Roman writers, whose work for that matter rarely rises to the 
dignity of literature. Protestant historians, too, those who are 
read as much for their style as their matter, are bound to be 
wrong in their estimates of Catholicity and the general work 
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of the Church, precisely because they commit the initial error 
of regarding the Church as a purely human or essentially 
corrupt institution, conducted to satisfy the ambition or feed 
the avarice of its rulers. It is this all-permeating prejudice 
which gave rise to the saying that, for the past three centuries, 
history has been one long conspiracy against the truth. Take, 
for instance, the work of Froude, of whom another historian, 
‘Professor Freeman, not a Catholic but a rival, has pithily said : 


When we have read Mr. Froude’s account of any matter, we know, 
at all events, one way in which it did not happen.! 


Think how generation after generation of Froude’s readers were 
impregnated with false views of the character and motives of 
the Church, until the rise of a keener appreciation of historical 
truth relegated this particular historian to his true place amongst 


the romancers! 
J. KEATING. 
(To be concluded.) 


1 Froude’s habitual inaccuracy receives further castigation at the hands of Bishop 
Stubbs, also an historian, who writes ina letter to a friend—‘‘I have made a hymn 
on Froude and Kingsley.” The following is the hymn— 


Froude informs the Scottish youth 

That parsons do not care for truth : 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries— 

‘* History is a pack of lies.” 

What cause for judgments so malign ? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery— 
Froude believes Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history ! 
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IN the midst of the shipping quarter of Hong Kong is situated 
the district known as Wanchai. To reach it from the sea, the 
sampan, or ferry-boat, would have to pilot its way through a 
maze of small sailing craft, chiefly junks engaged in the coast 
trade, or fishing boats moored together for safety, at times in 
hundreds, especially when a typhoon is signalled in the offing. 

Wanchai is the “ Limehouse” of Hong Kong. It is devoted 
exclusively to shipping, coaling, and warehousing, and to the 
resident and visitor offers no point of interest. Its smell, 
especially when the tide is out, is powerful, even for China, and 
it has frequently an aroma of particular virulence peculiarly its 
own. There are times in China when one wishes that one’s 
olfactory nerves were not quite so keen. They are evidently 
not so acclimatized, as it were, as they might be. In this the 
Chinaman obviously has the advantage, but it must be remem- 
bered that his fortitude in this respect is an hereditary gift. A 
day or two’s residence in the average Chinese village would 
impregnate the delicately nurtured Caucasian with typhoid and 
other noxious germs, but the Chinaman lives there from child- 
hood, and appears to thrive on those bacteria which are so fatal 
to Europeans. 

Wanchai is the headquarters of the Chinese floating popula- 
tion, sharing this honour to an extent with the village of 
Shaukiwan, which lies tucked inside the bay, below the big 
forts which overlook the famous Lyeemoon Pass. 

But Wanchai is a reputable quarter, whereas Shaukiwan is 
notorious even now as the haunt of pirates, for as every junk 
there carries ancient muzzle-loading cannon “to keep off 
pirates” when at sea, it requires no stretch of the imagination 
to those who know anything of Chinese junks and their code of 
etiquette to conceive what the guns are mostly used for. 
Piracy in the Canton Delta is as rampant now as ever it was, 
in spite of an international flotilla of river gunboats, which 
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manage usually to arrive on the scene some time after a piracy 
has been committed. 

But the junks at Wanchai being smaller in size than their 
brethren at Shaukiwan, are mostly of the domestic type. The 
entire family reside on board and work the vessel, and, whilst 
the father of the family is at the helm, the mother, with a baby 
strapped to her back in a shawl, pulls stroke, and the boys and 
girls tug at the other crude and heavy oars—one girl, perhaps, 
being told off to do the cooking over the small earthenware 
charcoal stove. 

A family of six or eight will thus live entirely on a small 
ferry boat, and pick up a sustaining if precarious existence on 
the earnings of this small craft. There are a quarter of a million 
people living like this in the waters of Canton alone. 

Overlooking the Wanchai anchorage, dumped, as it were, 
between go-downs and coal wharves, is a plain-looking dwelling- 
house, with a projecting portico giving it an air of respectability, 
and very high walls which suggest its suspicions of its surround- 
ings. There is a big, strong wooden gate, with an immaculate 
brass handle, and a small iron wicket. The place is well 
protected from intruders, which is perhaps necessary, for inside 
the building are numbers of females, and there is not a single 
male protector in the establishment. At times the population 
of Wanchai is somewhat turbulent, especially when a few 
drunken European seamen, ashore and lively after a long 
voyage, are amusing themselves in their midst. 

If one, however, ignores the main entrance and skirts the 
block of buildings by passing down an adjoining side-street, he 
will come to the “Commercial Road” of Hong Kong, where those 
that go down to the sea in junks do all their shopping and find 
their recreation. 

The noise here is terrific. There is always a marriage or a 
funeral service proceeding ; and what would either be in China 
without the irritating reed instrument—an unfair apology for a 
Scotch bagpipe—and the brazen gong? Add to these the 
strident cries of innumerable hawkers, the shrill shrieking of 
women and children—for your Chinese boatman’s wife is a 
shrew of a pronounced type—the rattle of jinrickishas and hand- 
carts, and you have a fair conception of a peaceful Chinese 
street-scene. 

Between rows of shops (several of which, even at a distance, 
acquaint you with the fact, before you can’ see their wares, that 
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they retail dried fish and sausages—the latter weird, substantial 
things from Canton with histories so uncertain and remote as to 
forbid investigation is a long, high wall, with a door pierced by 
a small wicket set at the end of it. 

This is the rear entrance to the French convent. What a 
tale that door could tell of sordid misery, of wretched tragedy, 
of the conflict of human passions. Ask the sweet-faced Sister 
whose duty it is to open the wicket at dawn. There, as a rule, 
every morning are to be found bundles of rags, deposited during 
the night, containing most awful specimens of frail infantile 
humanity, of which at least seventy-five per cent. are dead or 
dying. And these are generally female children. 

There is a reason for this, for the Chinaman never parts with 
a son if he can possibly avoid it, whilst female children are 
usually an encumbrance when young. Later in life, if they 
survive, they have a market value, and if wedded may bring a 
dowry to their parents. 

It is the duty of the Sister to remove the bundles and convey 
them inside to the infirmary for inspection. A gruesome and 
nauseating task, for those that are living are generally covered 
with vermin or some hideous skin disease. There are but few 
healthy infants deposited in this way, and none left, whether 
well or ill, as sometimes in European countries, with a change 
of clean raiment and the customary coins for the benevolent. 

I think the Chinese have, with their natural ‘cuteness, con- 
ceived the idea that if there is a bare possibility of an infant 
surviving, the last resource is the convent gate. Inside the 
buildings with the high walls, the Little Sisters of the Poor may 
pull it through, and if so they are entitled to its possession for 
their skill and pains. If not, “ Well, maskee, must makee die!” 

The Sisters complain that they get so few real chances on 
which to exercise their skill, and to go through the spacious, 
quiet ward, where in a score of tiny cots these fragile specimens 
of humanity are struggling for an existence, one is forced to 
believe them. Yet, on the other hand, are not the groups of 
rosy, plump, healthy children in the rooms below or romping in 
the playground, a contradiction to the complaints of the 
Sisters ? 

An inspection of the contents of the cots is an experience 
never to be forgotten. There are babies in all stages, suffering 
mostly -from the most terrible neglect, tiny skeletons, most 
saddening spectacles, even after being bathed and wrapped in 
the clean hospital robes. 
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“Tf,” say the Sisters, “we could only get the Chinese them- 
selves to come and see the children, but they are such cowards. 
It would do them good by letting them see how foreigners care 
for those little ones they have neglected and forsaken.” 

That is the curious feature of it, for, whilst the work of the 
convent in rescuing and succouring destitute children and help- 
less old folk has reference only to the Chinese, the wealthy 
natives contribute practically nothing towards its cost. Sympathy 
and support come mainly from the British colonists, who, having 
no poor of their own in their midst, consider it their duty to take 
the chief part in maintaining this and other similar institutions 
in the colony for the benefit of poor natives. 

Beneath the infirmary is a large store-room stacked with 
small wooden boxes. These are coffins for the many infants 
whose lives the Sisters have never had the slightest chance of 
saving. 

If we descend from the infirmary to another building which 
adjoins the rear entrance, what a change of scene presents itself? 
In one big room, under the supervision of several Sisters, each 
wearing a big blue apron, with capacious pockets, are dozens of 
little Chinese children, mere toddlers,—little girls, with jet black 
hair neatly braided on one side of the head ; wee boys with their 
pigtails just sprouting. How wonderfully garbed are these 
mites! They are clothed, it is true, in Chinese costume, but 
the material at first glance seems to be like Bob Sawyer’s 
political colours, “a bit of a tartan.” Closer inspection reveals 
that trousers and coats are made of patchwork. The explana- 
tion is that in Hong Kong, as elsewhere in China ports, a big 
trade is done in Manchester piece-goods, and many bundles of 
samples of materials are sent to piece-goods houses. The 
Sisters collect these old samples regularly, and the elder girls 
stitch them together and fashion them into garments for the 
wee ones. 

Even the smallest are learning to be useful. They in their 
turn were deposited at the gate, bathed and placed in the 
infirmary cots, where the Sisters with never-failing care and 
attention coaxed them into health and strength. They are 
sorting the pieces of sample cloth, ready for the patchwork 
process, whilst a few of the elder ones, several of whom are 
blind, are acquiring the rudiments of lace-making. 

In an,adjoining room are older girls, knitting, sewing, or 
with deft fingers making the beautiful hand-made lace for which 
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China is now famous. The lace-making industry has greatly 
grown and is carried on in practically every convent in China 
where French, Belgian, Italian, and Maltese Sisters have brought 
the art with them and found apt and industrious pupils in the 
Chinese foundlings. 

There are of course other departments in the Convent, for 
the educational side is not forgotten, the girls being taught 
sufficient—in Chinese—for their needs in life. There is also 
the kitchen and the laundry, which look after the requirements 
of the many inmates. 

In another section, in rooms overlooking the beautiful 
harbour, are the quarters of the aged poor. Here are old 
Chinese women, many of great age and infirm indeed, but the 
Convent is no abode of idleness, and those who can work are 
engaged in sewing, spinning, or weaving. They are quite 
happy and are indeed well off, in their clean, spacious, cool 
rooms, clad in the customary blue cotton costumes of the 
women of their class. This particular branch of work has 
grown to such an extent that the Sisters have just erected a 
new home for the aged poor, those without kith or kin, which 
is situated on the slope of the mountains which surround the 
Happy Valley in Hong Kong. The Colonial Government, in 
recognition of the good and useful work of the institution, 
presented it with the site for the new home. 

There are, as may be imagined, many sad cases admitted 
inside the hospitable convent, which for so many years past has 
gone on quietly and unostentatiously performing this great and 
merciful act of Christian charity. One which at first seems the 
saddest is that of a little girl whose arms were amputated by 
the German doctor, the house-surgeon, who gives his services 
free. But the visitor soon realizes that the loss of her arms 
does not seem to worry her in the least, for she is quite a useful 
little maiden, being wonderfully clever with her feet. She 
embroiders and sews quite neatly, and even feeds herself, using 
her toes in place of fingers. She has plenty of animal spirits, 
and was described by Sister Louise in French to me as what in 
English we would call “a very imp of mischief,” for she is a 
spoilt child. 

Without any straining of the qualities of mercy, the work in 
the eyes of the kind-hearted, patient, and hard-working Sisters 
is not without its reward on earth as well as in Heaven. For 
in rescuing and saving the lives of the foundlings the Sisters 
are promoting very materially the cause of their own religion. 
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The Roman Catholic community in China is by far the 
largest and wealthiest of the Christian Churches there, and 
where the other Churches can reckon their adherents in 
thousands the Catholics can do so in millions. There are two 
substantial reasons for this: the first that Roman Catholic 
missionaries commenced their labours many centuries before 
the others, and the other that, instead of endeavouring to 
convert adult Chinese—a well-nigh impossible task, and especi- 
ally so among the /:terati—their work of securing new adherents 
to the Faith is mainly directed to the young, both in Mission 
Stations and in the numerous convents scattered throughout 
China, similar to that which I have attempted to describe. 

The foundlings are of course baptized and taught the 
Catholic religion as they grow up, and know nothing therefore 
of Buddhism. Educated thus in the Catholic faith, those who 
do not enter the Sisterhoods in after-life are generally wedded 
to Chinese of the same religion. So well trained are the girls 
that, as the Mother Superior proudly said, she could not provide 
sufficient wives to meet the demand. 

Protestant institutions, English and German, carry on the 
same work on somewhat similar lines in the colony, as also does 
the large Italian convent, but all, I think, will admit readily 
that the French convent in grimy Wanchai occupies the first 
place in the extent of its operations and in its special @uvre of 
rescuing the abandoned offspring of the poorest Chinese. 
Several of the Sisters have grown old in the service, but not till 
they are past work do they return to their headquarters in 
Europe to spend their remaining years in peace and prayer, 
The best of their lives has been consecrated to this work among 
the Chinese, and they well merit the Gospel encomium on those 
who labour for the helpless and indigent. Certainly, the 
Chinese community shows but little appreciation of their 
devotedness. One needs to be a Christian to realize the moral 
beauty of the characteristic virtues of Christ. Yet the Chinese 
constantly show themselves very intelligent in other things 
pertaining to the colony’s welfare. However, the Sisters are 
not forgotten by their protégés, many of whoni are now useful 
and happy matrons, continuing steadfastly in that religion to 
which they owe their preservation. This in itself is a fitting 
reward : for “Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these ye 
do it unto Me.” 

ALFRED CUNNINGHAM. 
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But, come, your Bergomask ! 
(Midsummer-Night’s Dream.) 
STUDENTS of Catholicism in Italy have worried themselves 
almost into a state of nerves, in their endeavours to discover 
some adequate explanation of the present state of things in the 
Peninsula. Two truths rear themselves up and meet the eye 
even of the most careless observer. One is, that in Italy a 
number of forces, political and social, have banded themselves 
together, either by arrangement or by tacit consent, and oppose 
to the Church a well-organized line of attack. The other is, 
that Catholics have hitherto succeeded very badly in marshalling 
their battalions into anything like an effective opposition. 
These two facts are plainly written on the face of the country. 
If one suggests that Italy can no longer be regarded as 
a Catholic country, one is met with the reply that in 
the last public census about ninety per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome described themselves as Catholics. To the 
argument that in Italy religion is nowadays more of an 
atmosphere than a conviction, more the result of social educa- 
tion and national tradition than of solid training, the optimistic 
Italian will instance the thronged morning Masses at the Gesu 
and Sant’ Alfonso, and the popular village /estas ; he will talk 
of May devotions and the Lenten sermons at San Carlo; he 
will point triumphantly to the excellent work done for boys 
and young men by the Caravita and other confraternities. 
Now, a patriotic optimism of this kind is always touching, but 
not often convincing. It is undoubtedly a grand sight to see 
the morning crowds at Sant’ Alfonso, to see working-men 
literally racing one another when the lay-Brother beckons for 
a Mass-server. It is stirring to crush one’s way into San Carlo 
and struggle for standing-room in order to hear the favourite 
orator of the hour. But, on the other hand, one has only to 
attend a Giordano Bruno celebration, or a socialist’s funeral, or 
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merely to pass along the streets and count the number of times 
the Asino is exposed to the public view in all its nauseousness, 
to feel that the shadows match in emphasis the high lights. 
And one is forced back to the old conclusion, face the optimist, 
that Italian Catholics ave lacking in that passion for energetic 
action which characterizes their brethren in non-Catholic 
countries. In a sense, it may be said that the Faith “ makes 
cowards of us all.” We are not whole-hearted citizens of this 
world ; we put up with imperfections here, knowing that our 
abiding city is hereafter; we have not had to struggle for the 
treasure of our belief, and hence run the risk of misappreciating 





it. Of late years, however, we have striven to rouse up within 
us more of that zeal which goes with true love of God, and 
there has not been wanting the Supreme Voice to encourage 
us. Latterly in Italy, taking the country as a whole, there 
has been some attempt to cast off deep-seated lethargy, 
although the result is not all that one would have expected. 
And here we are back again at the old problem—w/y are the 
children of this world wiser in their generation than the children 
of light? 

Perhaps if we recall the suddenness with which anti- 
clericalism in all its diverse forms found a footing in the 
country, we shall arrive at an answer that may content us for 
the present. 

The Italian Revolution was accomplished within the space 
of a quarter of a century. It was directed by men who were 
politically the offspring of the French Revolution, and were fired 
with all its unprincipled enthusiasm. They found ready to 
hand statesmen like Cavour and Ricasoli, the aim of whose 
statecraft was the unification of Italy. It is true to say that 
the “ Liberalism” of that day was not necessarily and essenti- 
ally opposed to the Church. But Mazzini was shrewd enough 
to see that the struggle would end in wresting Rome and the 
Temporal Power from the Pope; that the successful issue of 
Cavour’s policy would prove to be the triumph, not of 
“Liberalism,” but of anti-clericalism. Mazzini’s foresight is 
justified by the condition of things to-day. During those 
eventful twenty-five years, few Catholics realized what was 
coming. There were even devout children of the Church 
among Garibaldi’s M/z//e. None of the faithful would, or could, 
believe that the Pope would be dethroned ; still less did they 
dream of that anti-clericalism, socialistic, or rather anarchic, 
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whose shadow soon fell across the track of Victor Emmanuel’s 
conquering legions. The events of ’67-70 took them by 
surprise. When Rome fell, they bowed themselves to the dust 
and have scarcely dared to raise their heads again. Their 
panic, their inaction, their incapacity to cope with an unheard-of 
state of things, rendered the victory of Mazzinian Freemasonry 
all the more simple. We must therefore look to the suddenness 
of the transition from the old order to the new, and to the 
uncertainty, or rather ignorance, of the real issue at stake which 
then clouded men’s minds, if we wish to explain to ourselves 
why the subversive forces that wrought the Revolution have as 
yet met with no general or effective opposition from the 
good. 

But opposition of a sort there has always been, and the 
purpose of this article is to supply a short sketch of one 
variety of it, viz., the externation of Catholic principles in 
the city and province of Bergamo; a diocese wherein all 
social progress is eminently Catholic, because conducted on 
Catholic lines, and placed, directly or indirectly, at the service 
of religion. 

In the diocese of Bergamo there are 430,000 people; in the 
city itself, 45,000. In theory, these are all subjects of the 
Church. In practice, many of them are out of the reach of 
religious influences, either because they are hopelessly indifferent 
(and the indifferent Italian is usually a very stubborn fellow), or 
because they belong to the Lodges and the socialistic clubs. 
Bergamo is a large industrial centre. It is close to Milan, the 
most socialistic, as well as the largest, city in Italy. Modern 
industrial conditions are favourable to socialism, and Bergamo 
is naturally affected by it. Hence it would not be fair to 
estimate the work done by the Catholics without comparing their 
numbers with the total population. An allowance, and a liberal 
one, must be made for those who are in the opposite camp. 

The beginnings of Catholic action in Bergamo date back to 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when the then Bishop, 
Mgr. Speranza, guided surely by some prophetic instinct, 
encouraged his clergy to “go to the people.” The provincial 
population was mostly agricultural; and the Bishop realized 
how much the clergy’s sphere of influence would be widened if 
they took an intelligent and practical interest in the temporal 
needs of their parishioners. He was a Ketteler in his own 
degree, both in keenness and comprehensiveness of view. 
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Things were favourable for his beneficent policy. Clergy and 
people were united at that time in their common hatred of the 
Austrian dominion. To the clergy the foreign yoke meant 
Josephism and hostility to the Holy See; to the people it 
signified tyrannous oppression. In the struggle for the libera- 
tion of Lombardy the clergy bore themselves patriotically. 
They worked hand in hand with the Liberals of the ’fifties. It 
was no wild furia guarantottesca that possessed them. Still less 
was there any question of imperilling religion. On the 
contrary, the Church would benefit by her freedom from the 
Febronian danger. Time has proved them mistaken in their 
outlook ; but they were devoted patriots ; loyal alike to Church 
and country. 

That loyalty bore good fruit, for the progress of the Revolu- 
tion wrought no cleavage between the pastors and people of 
Bergamo, as unhappily it did in other parts of the country. 
On the contrary, it might be said to have knit them closer 
together, and when in 1868 there was founded the Czrcolo San 
Luigi, i.e.,a Confraternity of St. Aloysius for Young Men, the 
future citizens of the Third Italy that was just springing into 
being, hastened to join it. This Confraternity was not composed 
of dacchettoni, those who followed the clergy merely from 
interest or temperament. It attracted the students and young 
professional men. It became a recruiting-ground for new and 
startling developments in the future. When, after the catas- 
trophe of 1870, political action was denied to Catholics, the 
Confraternity of St. Aloysius, not content with remaining an 
institution merely devoted to the spiritual betterment of its 
members, took upon itself the task of enlightening and instruct- 
ing the poor. It became a sort of educational S.V.P. Society. 
It opened a lending library, edited and financed a newspaper, 
and organized a series of popular lectures on religion, ethics, 
social science, &c. 

Further developments followed. After the fourth Italian 
Catholic Congress held at Bergamo in 1877, the Czrcolo San 
Luigi, having cleared the ground with its useful pioneer-work, 
gave way to those who were better fitted to build the fabric. 
A Diocesan Committee took over the direction of the movement 
in all its branches, and the Czrcolo, while still preserving its 
individuality, supplied the new Committee with active and 
intelligent workers. Later, Parochial Committees were formed 
subject to the central Diocesan Committee. Gradually, each 
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village in the province developed its own committee, and the 
universal success of the movement was assured. 

Before giving a more detailed account of what the 
Bergamascs have achieved, it would be well to take a glance 
at the figures of two men who have done much to stimulate 
the activities of their Catholic fellow-citizens in the right direc- 
tion. These two men are Count Stanislao Medolago-Albani 
and Professor Nicolo Rezzara. Count Medolago belongs to the 
old nobility of Bergamo. Like Count Albert de Mun, he 
realizes how much the aristocracy can aid the Church, and he 
brings to the task lofty Christian ideals, an unselfishness of 
heart, and that unshaken hopefulness which must ever accom- 
pany the social reformer. Professor Rezzara first set foot in 
Bergamo nearly forty years ago. He came there as a student 
with an acute practical mind interested in Christian economics. 
At once he saw in Bergamo a splendid operating-ground for 
the social uplifting of the workers. The necessary conditions 
were there before his eyes—a devoted clergy, a religious people. 
These two men were each the complement of the other. The 
nobleman had perhaps the larger view, the broader ideals; the 
Professor had that constructive genius which revels in the 
laborious detail of organization, and the power to inspire others 
with his enthusiasm. It was inevitable that they should work 
together. 

In the picture of social prosperity which the Bergamasc 
Catholic life presents, the feature which stands out most 
conspicuously is the Pzccolo Credito Bergamasco. I\n English 
we should call it a “Small Loan and Deposit Bank.” Its rapid 
and successful development is startling; and it has been the 
prop and sustenance of many a venture, which, without its 
timely aid, could never have been undertaken. 

The Piccolo Credito, founded in 1890, was intended in the first 
place to form a central fund whence the necessary means for 
trying further social experiments might be provided ; and also 
to render financial assistance by advancing loans at a minimum 
rate to the peasant proprietor, the small tradesman, the small 
manufacturer, who in times past had often been the victims of 
the usurer. The Piccolo Credito is constituted as a co-operative 
joint-stock company. The shares are twenty francs each, 
limited to a hundred shares per shareholder. In the first year 
of its existence it had 570 shareholders, who subscribed a capital 
of £5,285, approximately, of our money. At the end of the 
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year a dividend of two and a half per cent. was paid to share- 
holders. The total amount of sums deposited in the bank in 
this first year was £6,950. These were humble beginnings 
enough ; but the promoters of the scheme knew their parable 
of the mustard-seed. Fifteen years later the number of share- 
holders had gone up to 2,473; they received their dividends at 
the rate of sixteen per cent. The total capital was £45,119. 
The sums deposited exceeded half a million pounds. The net 
profits were £6,408. For a bank, the scope of which is much 
confined, this is not a bad record. Besides its central offices in 
Bergamo, the Piccolo Credito has thirteen branches among the 
smaller towns of the province. 

Furthermore, the Catholic leaders, wishing from the begin- 
ning to teach the working-classes the Christian virtues of thrift 
and foresight, have founded at different times Friendly or 
Mutual Benefit Societies, which act, moreover, as “bait” to 
keep the people to their religious duties. The foremost of these 
is the St. Joseph’s Friendly Society for Working Men—Czrco/lo 
Operaio S. Giuseppe con Mutuo Soccorso—founded in 1875. In 
the city alone its members number 1,450. It has a system of 
“loans on honour,” founded in 1887. During the space of ten 
years the Society accorded 2,920 of these loans at five per cent., 
representing a total sum of £4,186. The loan may be repaid 
in sums of not less than half a franc. There is also a Friendly 
Society for Working Women—Societa operaia Femminile con 
M. S.—founded in 1894, and now comprising a membership in 
the city of 550. Connected with these and other similar 
societies are friendly societies for children. The child is 
enrolled on the day of its First Communion. A monthly subs- 
cription of twopence-halfpenny is required, and the parents 
receive threepence a day during the sickness of a child-member. 
A Friendly Society for the Clergy has 176 members. The 
smaller towns and villages likewise possess their “ Friendlies.” 
Many of these have strengthened their position by amalgama- 
tion, and the experiment has been found satisfactory. In the 
whole of the diocese there are 118 of these societies, with a total 
membership of 10,599. In many cases they serve as Trades’ 
Unions. According to Italian law the Trades’ Union—S7ndzcato 
Professionale—has no civil standing unless it be under the form 
of a Mutual Benefit Society. The success of these friendly 


societies is in great measure owing to the Piccolo Credtto, which 
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loans them money at a low interest, and affords a safe and 
profitable investment for their funds. 

This central bank has also done excellent work by promot- 
ing the establishment of Raiffeisen banks in the villages. In 
1892 the Italian Catholic Congress started a vigorous propa- 
gandism in favour of village banks. There are now up and 
down the country over 800 of these institutions entirely under 
Catholic management. A recent writer who has made a careful 
study of the social state of Italy says: 


They [the village banks] are humble institutions each confined to 
its village, with a membership usually between twelve and fifty, seldom 
with a capital of more than £ 300 or £400, lending little sums (averag- 
ing £8) as a rule for three or six months to the small farmers and 
peasant proprietors who are the majority of their members. But their 
very humility is the secret of their usefulness. Their working expenses 
are very low. They exactly meet the wants of the little farmer; and 
so prudent is their management that their losses hardly exceed ‘o5 per 
cent. of their loans.! 


In the diocese of Bergamo the erection of one of these 
village banks is conducted in a very systematic manner. A 
lecturer is first of all sent down to the particular village in 
question to prepare the ground; the utility of the bank is 
enlarged upon; examples are adduced from neighbouring 
villages where such banks are already flourishing. Discussion 
is invited, and doubts and misgivings on the part of the 
villagers are set at rest. Finally, the bank is established with 
all the legal formularies necessary for founding a co-operative 
society. Of course it will frequently happen that there are no 
persons in the village with sufficient commercial experience to 
manage a bank. The Pzccolo Credito removes this difficulty by 
sending one of its clerks to instruct the new staff, to initiate 
them gradually into the mysteries of loan and deposit, and to 
remain there in charge until the infant institution is able to 
take care of itself. Should the village bank find that its 
deposits are in excess of its immediate needs, it transfers these 
sums to the central bank and receives a privileged rate of 
interest. The Annual Report for 1910 shows that there are in 
the diocese ninety-two village banks, with a total membership 
of over 10,000. A visiting committee, composed of two priests 
and two laymen, inspects the banks and reports to the Central 
Diocesan Committee. 

' King and Okey, /taly To-day, 1904. 
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This Central Committee already referred to is the govern- 
ing body which has engineered and controlled the whole of the 
Catholic movement in Bergamo for the last thirty-four years. 
Their policy has been one of gradual decentralization, the 
result, perhaps, of the co-operative system on which so many of 
their institutions are founded. The committee consists of 
thirty-eight elected members. For thirty years Count Medolago- 
Albani was its President. In 1907 he resigned, and Professor 
Rezzara was elected in his stead. The President has an 
“ Ecclesiastical Assistant,” and the general secretary is a priest. 
It is divided into four sectional committees, as follows: 1. A 
committee to control the general work of organization, 
religious demonstration, education, and the press. 2. A com- 
mittee charged with all economic and social development. 
3. An electoral committee. 4. A young men’s committee. 
It is the duty of the First Sectional Committee to organize the 
diocesan congresses which take place every summer. It works 
the evening classes and popular lectures. In the city classes 
are held in sociology, business management, French and 
German ; there is a weekly lecture on the Life of Christ, and 
occasional lantern lectures on subjects of general interest. In 
the whole of the diocese there are ninety-seven centres where 
these classes are held, and the number of students according to 
the latest report is 6,365. The province of Bergamo has the 
least number of ana/fadbeti, i.e., illiterates, in the country. And 
when we remember that forty years ago the Confraternity of 
St. Aloysius was busy with the education of the poor, we see to 
what to ascribe this admirable result. 

The Catholic Press of Bergamo, likewise under the direction 
of the First Sectional Committee, is active and healthy. There 
is a daily newspaper, the Eco di Bergamo, which has a large 
circulation extending throughout the country. A weekly paper, 
Il Campanone, has undertaken the special task of combating 
Socialism. A weekly illustrated magazine, Pro Familia, provides, 
as its name indicates, good sound reading-matter for the home, 
and is the most successful popular periodical read by Italian 
Catholics. La Vita Diocesana is the official magazine of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. There are other smaller publications 
of not so general interest, the organs of particular Societies and 
Confraternities. We may mention here, as naturally included 
under this section: 1. The School-Teachers’ Union—Untone 
Magistrale Bergamasca—which has a membership of 330 and 
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publishes a quarterly bulletin. 2. The Society of St. Cecilia, 
devoted to the reform of Church music, which has forty-five 
associated Scholae Cantorum. 3. A Catholic Women’s League, 
with 260 members. 4. A Young Women’s Protection Society, 
with 150 members. 5. A Society for the Preservation of 
Religion in the Schools. This has 20,000 members, who pay 
an annual subscription of one penny each. According to 
Italian law, the education authority is not bound to provide 
for religious instruction in the schools, unless it is demanded by 
the parents. In 1897, statistics showed that religious instruc- 
tion was given in 6,000 communes out of 8,260. In Milan in 
1901, hardly more than half of the parents put in their claim 
for the religious instruction of their children. In Bergamo, 
owing to the efforts of this society, it is given in every school 
in the province; and what is perhaps more significant, it is 
now presumed by the education authorities that a// parents 
desire their children to be instructed, unless they make a claim 
for exemption. Curiously enough, this is a reversion to what 
was previously the law, until in 1888 the presumption was shifted 
by royal decree. 

The Second Sectional Committee undertakes the controlling 
of all works of social and economic interest. Of the Piccolo 
Credito Bergamasco enough has been said. The Unione Agricola 
Lergamasca is perhaps next in importance. It is a co-operative 
society whose object is to protect and promote the interests of 
the agricultural population. It makes a special study of the 
modern science of farming, and gives its results in pamphlets 
and lectures, and in its monthly bulletin. It enables its members 
and others to purchase the most up-to-date implements for 
the farm, and demonstrates the utility of these by practical 
experiments. It encourages co-operative farming, and with the 
assistance of the Piccolo Credito supplies the preliminary funds. 
In conjunction with the Puccolo Credito, the Unione Agricola 
has also instituted a system whereby the small farmer, who is 
desirous of laying up a stock of implements, material, &c., may 
present himself at the central Bank and ask for a loan in 
proportion to his intended purchases. On furnishing proof of 
the dona-fides of his demand, he receives from the Bank a 
certificate with which he may buy from the Unione Agricola 
whatever he requires. The following winter, when his profits 
are in hand, he will square his account at the Bank, paying a 
small interest on his loan. 
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In 1882, the Confraternity of St. Aloysius, always practical 
in its schemes, undertook the establishment of “Cheap Kitchens,” 
which were placed under the care of the Sisters of Charity and 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. An honorary Committee, with 
Professor Rezzara at its head, supervises them. In the diocese 
they now number eighty. They confine themselves to the 
dispensing of soup, a form of nourishment peculiarly pleasing 
to the Italian, and one on which he can keep body and soul 
together with little difficulty. It has been found to be the best 
preventive of fel//agra and other diseases of the soil. To those 
who can afford to pay, a charge is made of one penny per litre. 
The poor receive the soup gratis on presentation of a coupon. 
Some are even provided with “season-coupons” of metal. 
From 1882 to 1904 inclusive, these “ Kitchens” have prepared 
and distributed over two million and a half litres of soup. As 
the management of these establishments costs nothing, and 
much of the material used is provided by charitable friends, 
the committee have been able to save and put aside the sum of 
about £400. This money has been handed over to a committee, 
which has undertaken the erection of dwelling-houses for 
working-people. 

We may further mention a Catholic labour bureau, which 
finds work for the unemployed ; a co-operative bakery, having 
a membership of nearly seven hundred, and a total capital of 
£10,000; and a co-operative cattle insurance society. At 
the village of Isola there is a co-operative creamery, and at 
Medolago a co-operative cheese manufactory, presided over by 
the parish priest. Both of these institutions have brought fairly 
comfortable incomes to many families which could previously 
make little headway in the dairy industry. 

The Third Sectional Committee has the task of banding 
together the Catholic electors. In 1904, when the Non expedit 
veto was relaxed in favour of Catholic districts like Bergamo, 
the Bergamascs were able to go to the polls and elect a Catholic 
candidate to the Chamber of Deputies. Hitherto their efforts 
had been confined to the municipal elections. Needless to say, 
the Catholic electors are well drilled and organized; and we 
are not surprised to learn that the Catholic party has a majority 
in the Provincial Council and in most of the Communal 
Councils. In Bergamo itself they command, since 1893, nearly 
two-thirds of the entire votes of the city, and could, of course, 
have a perpetual majority in the Council; but this they do not 
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wish. It seems that the majority party has to choose the Szxdaco 
from among its own members; and the Szmdaco of every 
Italian city has to wire congratulations to the King each year 
on the anniversary of the taking of Rome. The Catholics 
escape from the difficulty in a very simple manner. Of the 
forty seats in the Municipal Council, their adversaries are 
assured of eight. Of the thirty-two remaining seats, they keep 
fourteen for themselves and present eighteen to “ Liberals” who 
subscribe to their programme, but have no scruple in formally 
felicitating the King on an occasion which commemorates the 
spoliation of the Holy See. A striking testimony to the 
progressive nature of this virtually Catholic municipal council 
is the fact that Como and Bergamo are the only towns which 
have abolished the dazio consumo—a local duty on food and 
other articles. 

The Young Men’s Societies, under the care of the Fourth 
Sectional Committee, number nearly two hundred in the city 
and province. Their total membership is between fifteen and 
sixteen hundred. Connected with these are a dozen athletic 
and sporting clubs, having in all a little over seven hundred 
members. 

For years it had been the desire of the Bergamascs to have 
some central building of their own in which the committees 
and sub-committees could be conveniently lodged. In 1902, 
in consequence of a stirring speech addressed by Professor 
Rezzara to the Annual Congress of the Bergamasc Catholics, 
it was definitely resolved that nothing should be left undone to 
make the dream a reality. The new edifice was to be called 
the Casa del Popolo. In 1904, with the blessing and encourage- 
ment of Leo XIII. the first stone was laid. On March 8, 
1908, the building, completed at a cost of £40,000, was soiemnly 
opened, to the great joy of the whole of the diocese. A few 
days before, Professor Rezzara received an autograph letter of 
congratulation from Pius X. The new Casa del Popolo is a 
handsome structure, square, solid, and massive, like some 
palace of the Renascence. It is more than sufficient to 
accommodate the various governing bodies to which the 
Catholic social work of Bergamo is so skilfully apportioned. 
Here the Piccolo Credito Bergamasco, the Catholic Press, and 
the Unione Agricola have their offices. The apartment allotted 
to Don Clienze Bortolotti, the able editor of the Eco di Bergamo, 
has all the business-like air, not without a certain appearance 
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of comfort, of the modern editor’s sanctum. The other insti- 
tutions, already described, have each their separate departments 
in this vast building. The Casa del Popolo is also a Catholic 
Club, containing a restaurant, reading and billiard-rooms, where 
light refreshments are served ; a large assembly hall, where the 
city evening classes and lectures are held; a gem of a theatre, 
seating nearly 2,000 persons ; and a chapel. 

The Catholics of Bergamo are justly proud of this their 
latest achievement. It is a concrete and visible symbol of 
their great work; it is both the heart of all their enterprize, 
whence the active life of the diocese flows and whither it returns, 
and the brain which directs and organizes. And it was not 
merely for the spiritual convenience of the staff of the Casa del 
Popolo that a chapel was included. That, too, is a symbol of 
that deep religious feeling and that love of Holy Church which 
has been the spring and source of over fifty years’ generous 
and untiring activity. As the visitor, on his delightful tour 
through this splendid “House of the People,” kneels for a 
moment in the quiet House of God, his first thought is to pray 
that, in no distant future, the Catholics of each of the honoured 
Cento Citta d’Italia may be able to point to their Casa del 
Popolo, as a sign of their awakening from the bondage into 
which misfortune and a great wrong have cast them. 


J. R. MEAGHER. 


Note.—An attractive account of what the Bergamascs have done is 
given by M. Max Turmann in his stimulating Acivités Sociales. The 
Action Populaire, ever ready to appreciate Catholic social work in 
other countries, has published in its series of pamphlets, Ze Catho- 
licisme Social pratiqué a Bergame. Professor Rezzara has two brochures, 
Ll Movimento Cattolico nella diocest di Bergamo (1897) and L’Azione 
Cattclica nella diocesi di Bergamo (1g05). The Annuario dell’ Asione 
Cattolica, issued every year by the Central Diocesan Committee, gives 
a statistical account of things up to date. The Pro Familia has 
published a souvenir of the opening of the Casa del Popolo which 
contains many interesting photographs and a good deal of useful 
information. The activity of the Catholics of Bergamo receives a just 
appreciation at the hands of Messrs. King and Okey in their /¢ady 
To-day. 
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“,. Whatever men may babble about modern education, two influences, 
incomparable and consistent, confer on the human mind a freemasonry of 


refinement—the study of the Classics, and the appreciation of Italy.” 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


CASA SAN TEODORO, unlike most other houses in Solaro, was 
not approached through a courtyard, but gave directly on to 
the grass-grown terrace-path which ran past it to the headland 
a hundred yards beyond. The ground dropped away in 
terraced fields to the carriage-road below, and behind, the 
mountain exposed to the full glare of the sun, rose against the 
fierce blue. An old grey Saracen tower on the height above 
crowned the straggling white conglomeration of buildings 
known as San Teodoro. First came the high wall with its 
little Byzantine windows at rare intervals, and the round-headed 
door with a band above it of golden mosaic, flanked on the 
rough ground by two enormous overturned Corinthian capitals. 
Lizards whisked and disported in the crannies of the broken 
carving, or lay on the flat surfaces listening with bright intent- 
ness to every tiny sound that disturbed the mid-day silence. 

Every now and again a lumbering cockchafer hurtled against 
the wall and fell in its heavy flight buzzing and bewildered. 
Further down, this wall was succeeded by a series of archways 
forming a loggia, and these in turn gave place to the white- 
washed columns of a pergola running like an avenue to the 
bend of the path along the foot of the embankment where they 
stood. The doorway was framed by a narrow marble border 
sculptured in true Byzantine style with arabesques and ungainly 
birds; a wrought-iron grille and knocker broke the plainness 
of the heavy wooden door, and on the right hung a bell-pull 
curiously fashioned. 

Any summons, however, was tardily answered at the Casa 
San Teodoro. A great white hound would appear between 
the arches of the loggia and lean out, uttering hollow bays, long 
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before any further sign was vouchsafed that a soul within had 
heard. 

At last old Mariuccia would lean over the parapet of the 
roof, silhouetted against the sky, and take stock of the disturber. 
Unexpectedly Michele himself would open the door, as the 
effort to obtain an entry was just about to be abandoned. He 
would stand within, in the cool and shade, with a smile of such 
friendly readiness to please that it alone made atonement without 
the excuse of his having been at work out of earshot. A fair 
man of middle age, with a seamed, browned, and homely face, 
wearing a cotton shirt, stuff trousers, and a broad red sash— 
Michele was the gardener at San Teodoro. 

But above all things else Michele was the father of “ piccola 
Rosaria.” 

The man’s whole heart was wrapped up in his baby. In all 
the child-loving population of Solaro no one showed such pride, 
such absorption, in a mite as he. The most perfect good 
comradeship existed between the two, and each was sufficient 
company for the other. While he worked on the flower-beds, 
Rosaria, deposited like a mushroom on the pebble path, con- 
tented herself for hours with the little stones around her. Only 
when Michele came down from the vines like a man of iridescent 
copper ore, smothered in blue and green and yellow from the 
sulphur with which he had been dusting them, could he refrain 
from the customary punctuation of his labours, the gathering 
to his breast of that delicious bundle. Rosaria’s mother sat at 
home, enthroned amid the bars and beams of a time-honoured 
loom, while the stout roll of “tela”? increased in bulk below 
the mazy lines of thread through which the weaver shot the 
shuttle to and fro. She laughed, worked, and gossiped all the 
morning without a misgiving for the child. 

The Casa San Teodoro was a veritable museum of art. It 
had been adapted and furnished with rare antiquarian taste by 
a man of means and culture. Yet it stood unoccupied in its 
owner’s absence, all its treasures left to Michele’s care, and the 
mellowing influences of the sun, the gentle growing things, and 
the balmy air. The loggia ran like a cloister round the four 
sides of a tiny garth filled by the straggling branches of a fig- 
tree, the dark fronds of a palm, and a riotous profusion of 
ground-ivy. 

The colonnade formed a gallery of antiquities——all of which 


1 Homespun. 
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reposed there placidly zwcognito. In one angle leaned a shell- 
incrusted amphora, slender and graceful, in another a broken 
bit of twisted column; along the broad, low wall between the 
arches stood mutilated busts in stone or marble, fragments of 
classic altars, queer Byzantine beasts like complacent owls, and 
faded terra-cotta vases scratched with irregular Greek characters. 
In the midst of the broad side of the loggia sat a large bronze 
Hermes, garlanded with ivy, then came a Byzantine table 
elaborately inlaid with mosaics, whose whorled legs looked like 
the bodies of writhing, glittering, be-jewelled serpents. Beyond 
this stood the capital of some classic column, with four starred 
corners topped by a slab of variegated marble. Innumerable 
broken tablets were let into the wall-spaces bearing Greek or 
Latin inscriptions, or some fragment of carving in relief. A 
trail of ivy trembled in the breeze over this memorial : 


CORELLIAE SECUNDINI 
FILIAE KARISSIMAE 

ET PERQVAM FIDELISSI 
MAE Q.V.A. XVII .M. XIIl 
CORELLIVS PATER 
SECUNDINA MATER 

INVITI FECERUNT !? 


a vine-tendril strayed across these suggestive lines : 


MARCIA C.L. 

CALLITYCHES SIBI 

ET C.MARCIO. PISONI 

PATRONO PREDICATORIO 
ET SUIS? 


and the moss stain behind a vine-stock blotted this: 


XAIPE 2 TIOAITA ANEPIOTIOAEQS 


Beyond the loggia two lines of white columns supported the 


' To Corellia, most dear and dutiful daughter of Secundinus, who lived seventeen 
years and eight months. Erected by her bereaved father and mother, Corellius and 
Secundina, 

* Marcia Callityches C.L. for herself and her patron, the eulogist Caius Marcius 
Piso and his family. 

* Hail! citizen of the Castle of Indolence. 
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poles of a pergola. These latter were all but hidden by the 
thick roofing of vines, and the sun poured through the golden 
green, and bathed cascades of honeysuckle and clematis massed 
against the ranks of dahlias and sun-flowers marshalled in the 
intervals of the avenue. On the left hand these spaces were 
filled by cobalt pictures of the sea far below, with soft mountain 
ridges beyond, rising one behind another in the hyaline 
distance. At the end of the pergola, which was rounded, and 
where there were semi-circular Greek seats, a few steps cut in 
the flower bank led to the terraces above. A little white chapel, 
with a bell hanging under the red tiles of a miniature belfry, 
stood up there at a queer angle to the mountain-side. A row 
of spire-like cypresses struck a sombre note against the blue 
shadows of the windows. In close proximity to the chapel the 
Padrono had built a small square chamber to preserve the 
remains of a mosaic flooring and a strip of wall-painting on 
stucco. These vestiges, together with a broken piece of opus 
reticulatum (small squares of marble set diagonally in cement), 
another patch of mural decoration, and another foot or so of 
discoloured mosaic to the rear of the little building, indicated 
the presence at this spot of a long-demolished Roman villa. 

Little cared Michele for these ancient things. He worked 
daily in the garden among them all, harmonious with the 
classical traditions of the scene. In little did Michele differ 
from those early Greeks who cut a stairway down the mountain 
to the sea. His wife lit her shallow charcoal fire daily from the 
rough oil lamp whose shape was a lineal descendant from the 
lamps in Troy, and the big earthenware crocks where the linen 
lay buried, after washing, in an opaque mass of wood ashes like 
grey mud, were of the true Greek mould. 

Immacolata herself, Michele’s wife, was a typical beauty of 
Solaro. Her face was moulded in lines of the purest Greek loveli- 
ness. Every feature was perfect ; her eyes were large and clear 
under the serene brow, her nose was straight, and her mouth took 
all those exquisite curves which make for sweetness of expression 
even in serious repose. Her skin was of wan gold, rare and 
warm, and the waves of the soft dark hair turned aside from 
her temples in classic masses, There was an air of refinement 
about her, strangely united to child-like simplicity. A soul as 
beautiful as an uncultivated flower gave Immacolata a peculiar 
dignity. She was gentler than other women, and sometimes 
kept whole hours of unselfconscious silence. 
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Rosaria was flaxen like Michele, with eyes of china blue, 
and limbs flawless as a peach. 

The summer was at its height, and the festa of Sant’ 
Antonio, patron Saint of Solaro, was at hand. This was the 
grandest day of all the year, and now that Rosaria could toddle, 
Michele and Immacolata wished to see their little one walk in 
the great procession. There were always a number of angeli 
in this chief function of the day—tender babes just old enough 
to keep upon their feet, dressed up in gauze and tinsel, or their 
exquisite little nakedness emphasized rather than veiled by a 
profusion of gay ribbons. They were led at intervals between 
two adults. Looking very much like captive cupids, wonder- 
fully bedecked and grave, they invariably drew forth the 
admiration of all beholders. 

Immacolata herself could not follow the procession. She 
was too near the time of confinement to do more than meet it 
from point to point along the well-known route, and toss her 
flowers at it from the walls that bounded the narrow streets. 
Everyone was welcome to invade anybody else’s garden as the 
procession wound by in the alley below. As soon as it had 
passed, and only the multi-coloured throng of the villagers 
behind was streaming through the lane, the onlookers recoiled 
like a wave from their point of vantage above and picked their 
way through the vineyards to another point where they could 
intercept the slow-filing pageant. Thus they viewed the 
procession as often as they liked, and Immacolata could watch 
again and again for her darling. 

She sat on the wall of the “ Via Filietto’ 
Mariuccia, Elisabetta and the rest, waiting for the filling of the 
street. Guiseppina, next her, had an enormous bundle of 
jasmine blossoms in her lap, and Carmela’s apron was full of 
rose petals. All the women were deliciously eager. 

In the distance came the roar of hand-grenades, and then a 
series of deafening detonations. Above it all rose a fine blare of 
music. To the cry of “Here they come,” and an expectant 
movement all along the wall, a igure in white and blue appeared 
at the corner of the lane, bearing an enormous banner. She 
was the leader of the Figlie di Maria, and was followed by a 
long procession of little girls in white, with veils and flowers on 
their heads. Grown members of the confraternity, looking very 
fresh and graceful in gauzy veils that floated to the ground, 


with Vincenzina, 


‘ Daughters of Mary, a religious sodality. 
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kept the little ones together and preserved some order in their 
march. They were greeted with showers of blossoms as they 
passed along, and some of the girls on the wall playfully pelted 
their friends among the tall white files that came next. Last 
of the Children of Mary came three or four grey-haired women 
in black with the blue ribbon of membership round their necks. 
They were the old maids of Solaro, whose lives of simplicity, 
purity, and toil made them the honoured heads of the Confra- 
ternity. 

Next came the Luzginz, with their banner—half a hundred 
lads in white caftans and blue silk capes, each carrying a 
guttering candle. They made no particular efforts to keep in 
ordered files, but straggled forward in well-accustomed duty 
bound. These were followed by the members of the Fisherman’s 
Guild, with large brass medallions hung round their necks on 
purple cords. Here the procession was very loosely knit. 
Every now and again there was a pause, and the narrow street 
was lined with grey-headed figures waiting for those behind. 

There was a murmur as the first of the avge/i—none other 
than Rosaria—came round the corner, led by Michele and 
Francesco. The two men bent down to the upstretched baby 
arms. The sun streamed down on the fair little creature and 
the tiny wreath of flowers on its head. Streamers and bracelets 
of ribbon bedecked the waxen limbs, and a band of red silk 
swathed the little naked body, and was tied in a big sash bow 
behind. One end of it draggled on the ground. Two valiant 
little legs and shell pink feet were half-smothered in the dust. 
On came Rosaria, undismayed by the cannonade, both little 
hands confided helplessly to her conductors. Such a laborious 
baby step, such a tender “ angel,” such a flower-like little form 
to find itself amidst the bent and horny-fisted fishermen. 

Rosaria was doing bravely—suddenly she was enveloped in 
a rain of blossom. There was a big golden patch on the cobbles 
of the lane to mark where she had arrived within range of the 
women on the wall, and both the men who led her were 
smothered in jasmine. Michele looked up and laughed as 
Immacolata tossed another handful down upon him, but 
Francesco dodged Carmela’s largess. Rosaria held on her way 
with infantine solemnity as though all her efforts were directed 
steadily to getting there. Golden flowers clung to the little 
shining head, lay on the soft shoulders, and found a lodging in 
every fold of the cherub’s finery. The little steps held on, and 
the shuffling files of fishermen moved forward. 
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Then came more confraternities, more banners. And every 
now and again a tiny fairy in the midst drew forth the exclama- 
tions of the women, and quickened the rain of flowers. The 
air was full of tossing petals breaking like fragrant surf against 
the silken array, as Sodality after Sodality bore aloft the 
embroidered effigy of its patron Saint. But presently came the 
municipal band with a fine martial tramp, a flashing of brass 
and silver, and a stirring crash of music. All the women on 
the wall—there were none in the narrow street—fell on their 
knees and prepared to fling out their biggest kerchief-fulls of 
flowers. For amidst two lines of priests came the Blessed 
Sacrament Itself, borne under a waggling, swaying canopy, and 
preceded by a score of children walking backwards strewing all 
the path with roses. The sunlight struck right through the 
white Heart of the monstrance. There was a deafening succes- 
sion of ear-splitting bombs, and a smell in the air of wax and 
sulphur. A grey form sped from point to point among the 
gardens firing the grenades. The band blared with music 
down the street. 

After the priests came the members of the municipal council 
with the Sindaco! in their midst, and all the rank and file of 
Solaro followed close upon their heels. The women were veiled 
as though in church, and flocked in groups after the procession, 
raising nasal voices in loud, drawn-out hymns, and evading the 
bombardment of flowers which greeted them from every wall 
and window. 

Immacolata did not wait for this. She turned away and 
struck across the fields in an opposite direction. From the 
steps of Luisa’s house she could watch it all again. 

The Figlte dt Maria were already to be seen in the distance, 
and the band grew louder and louder. The banners were again 
floating by, and the blue-veiled girls in their snowy dresses 
following the leading file of children. Some of the Luiginz 
were getting out of hand; one boy feigned to be playing the 
flute on his candle. 

But here was Rosaria again between Michele and Francesco. 
The little legs had covered an incredibly long road, and she was 
white to the waist with dust. The sash straggled on the 
sround ; the whole get-up of flowers, tinsel, and ribbons looked 
tumbled and disorganized. Already two or three of the 
other ange/i were bathed in tears and were toddled unflinchingly 


1 Mayor. 
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forward, their baby bosoms convulsed with the sobs so evident 
to the sight and so drowned to the hearing by the music and 
the bombs, their whole distressed little persons only prevented 
from rebellion by the relentlessness of the situation. But 
Rosaria was bearing up bravely. The little arms still held, the 
little legs still held, the little wings on the cherubic back still 
waggled. 

Immacolata’s eyes followed the doll-like figure with maternal 
pride. The strong con¢adina had no fears lest the long proces- 
sion around the sun-baked village should over-tire it. Even the 
roaring angeli would be all right as soon as all was over. 
None of them had ever been known to suffer from the effects 
of the ordeal. Nobody dreamed of compassionating these 
popular little items of the festa day’s delight. 

Michele’s wife was down again in the piazza to see the 
procession return. It wound its way through the kneeling 
throng assembled there, and broke up in the church. The 
Blessed Sacrament was restored to the altar, the priests turned 
aside to their stalls, the Fig/e di Maria flocked to their appointed 
place, the canopy bearers manceuvred its six poles through the 
sacristy door, the men crowded into the benches, and the band 
remained in the sunshine outside. 

Michele restored Rosaria to her mother’s arms. As 
Immacolata pushed her way out, anxious to put the child to 
sleep, the diminutive Maestro di Musica came up to her and 
asked for the duox augurio of a kiss from the “angel.” Rosaria 
lay like a tired flower on her mother’s bosom, sighing with 
delicious contentment. She took the kiss with passive 
gravity, two blue eyes full of innocent questioning fixed on the 
little man’s face. 


It was pleasant to watch the doings in the piazza from the 
loggia outside Lauretta’s room, for the pergola afforded some 
shelter from the falling sparks of the fireworks, and one was 
out of the press below. Lauretta was very poor, but the 
convenient position of her lodging overlooking the square 
involved her in many a social gathering. On such an occasion 
as this she could always extend the hospitality of her chairs, 
and her self-invited guests were more than welcome to the sweet 
carnations which grew in pots along her wall. In this privileged 
aerial arbour Immacolata stood that evening with Rosaria on 
her arm, and watched the merrymaking below. 
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Against the front of the church, fronting the piazza, rose 
the rickety-looking frames of fireworks, the set pieces, which 
always did such credit to the time-honoured inventiveness of 
Pazzaleone Loops, curves, arches, and strings of fairy lights 
transfigured the well-known features of the Municipio, and 
illuminated all the square. Flags were hanging everywhere, and 
the facade of San Costanzo was draped with red cloth. The 
benches of the school-house opposite were arranged in an 
octagon as a bandstand in the centre, and all the urchins of 
Solaro swarmed among the musicians anxious to act as music- 
stands. Throngs of people stood about, or roamed unwearied 
and unsatiated yet up and down the lines of booths where the 
sale of the accustomed /esta dainties, toys and objects of 
religious veneration, went on with unimpaired good humour, 
ceaseless hum and chatter, and inextinguishable vigour. Priests 
in their black gowns and tumbled-looking hats were to be seen 
here and there, in groups or singly, always in the thick of an 
energetic conversation, breaking out into hearty laughter and 
enjoying everything with extraordinary zest. 

As the darkness overhead grew deeper there was a tinkling 
of little glasses, and more lines of illumination crept up and 
down and along and round about in stars and bands, while the 
crowd in the piazza waxed more dense and more expectant. 

Suddenly there was a fizzling, spitting sound, and flame 
spurted from one of the set pieces in a wheel that began to 
stream sparks at various points and turn round and round. In 
another moment the whole erection had caught light and there 
was a seething rush of sparkling brilliance. On and on flared 
the fireworks, the smoke drifting upwards, and cascades of light 
and gold pouring down with loud hissing on the vacant ground 
around. There was a roar of admiration from the crowd, 
punctuated with hearty cries of “ Viva Pazzaleone!” A sea of 
faces was turned towards the spectacle, and all eyes were 
riveted with intense delight on the swishing, whirling, streaming 
glory. 

'Twixt this display and the next the band struck up a 
pot-pourri of popular airs. The little Maestro di Musica was 
now the cynosure of all eyes. He looked pale and careworn, 
His soul was centred on his secret work—his great opera— 
while his attention was daily claimed by the commonplace 
duties of a post as bandmaster, which hardly sufficed to keep 


4 A nickname for the local Brock 
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his large family from want. He was always in requisition for 
the marriages, the funerals, the /estas, of Solaro, for the practices 
of his scratch band, when he longed for quietude and leisure in 
which to think and write. He bowed, raising his poor straw 
hat punctiliously as the excitement of the finale drew forth the 
people’s cheers. 

Swish—there was a wave of retreat to clear a space before 
the next gaunt skeleton sputtering, cracking, bursting into life. 
An acrid taint in the air, a green glare on the square, and 
Pazzaleone’s second masterpiece was in full blaze. 

Ah-h-h-h! ah-h-h-h! ah-h-h-h! Could an Italian crowd 
ever tire of Catherine-wheels and Roman candles ? 

The little Maestro was pale and anxious. That morning he 
had paid Luigi an extravagant sum for the domdas with which 
the Santissimo had been saluted in passing his strip of garden ; 
for the success 
of an experiment he had resolved to make. To-night he was 





they were prayers—like his kiss with Rosaria 


going to submit an arza from his opera to the verdict of Solaro. 
In the attitude towards it of that unwitting little village crowd, 
he could gauge what sort of a reception his work would be 
likely to receive at the hands of the whole Italian public! 

The opening bars were soft and melodious. 

The people left the last dribbling squibs to flop round and 
round in contemptible expiring gyrations all unheeded, and 
turned their full attention to these unknown strains. The 
conductor was alive with music: every inch of him guided, 
suppressed, drew forth, encouraged, welded, soothed, roused, 
and breasted the waves of his own imagination as it filled the 
night air with its varied witchery, its flowing song and grandeur. 
His face was pinched and exhausted, but his eyes were dark 
with exaltation as his baton wrought a spirited passage to a 
sharp climax, or commanded the peace and stillness of the last 
diaphanous note. 

There was the roar of a delighted throng around him, 
pierced by loud and insistent cries. A whisper had gone round 
that this was the Maestro’s own music. The fishermen, the vine- 
dressers, the poor village women, even the children—recognized 
a Verdi in their midst, and acclaimed him. The little man, 
faint with joy, was plucked from the demolished octagon and 
borne round the piazza in triumph, while his delighted bands- 
men tumbled headlong into the stirring strains of Garibaldi’s 
hymn. 

VOL. CXVII. I 
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The fireworks were forgotten. But Pazzaleone ignited the 
last three scarecrows at once, and rushed away to the strip of 
ground behind the church to send rocket after rocket whistling 
into the sky. Bang-burst; bang, bang, bang, and bursting 
floods of light—green, red, and gold—lit up the laughing, 
dancing, jostling throng frantically applauding their Maestro. 

Immacolata leant over the balcony and searched the piazza 
with her eyes for Michele. This would go on till midnight, and 
she wanted him to take herhome. She descried him at last in 
the thick of a knot of men eagerly reconstructing the band- 
stand with the overturned and scattered benches. To the 
imperative dzs yelled like cat-calls all over the square, the little 
master had assented, and the piece was to be played again. It 
would be cruel to take Michele away. 

So Immacolata hushed her tired child in her arms, and, 
patient of her own fatigue, waited till her husband should come. 
The stars peeped down through the rustling vine leaves on 
Rosaria, asleep. To the spell of music, fresh planted in the 
people’s heart, quietly at last ended the long day of festa. And 
Michele stole up the steps in the quietude and darkness, ready 
to carry the “angel” home. 

ELIZABETH WALMSLEY. 
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Who wrote the ‘‘Letter to Mendoza”’ of 1588? 

IT was shown in the March issue of this periodical that the 
oft-quoted Letter to Mendoza of the Armada year must have 
been written, not by a Catholic, as it professes to be, but by 
Lord Burghley or some of his friends. The arguments were, 
however, derived from internal evidence, and so left something 
to be desired to confirm their conclusion. A search since made, 
among the Burghley Papers at the British Museum, fortunately 
brought into view Lord Burghley’s own autograph draft of the 
brochure, leaving no possible room for further doubt as to the 
author.! The manuscript has been written, corrected, copied, 
and re-written again with the utmost diligence. The drafts, 
however, do not include the postscript, which was presumably 
added in proof, with other small corrections. 

As has been said before, there is nothing the least extra- 
ordinary in a politician making an attack upon his opponents, 
and publishing his skit ironically as a letter written by them. 
So far as this tract isa squib against the Spaniards, it can 
be defended without difficulty. Unfortunately, Burghley’s policy 
was always to encourage religious persecution under the cloak 
of patriotism, and he has this object also in view here. The 
proceedings against Catholics are elaborately defended; the 
victims are craftily decried as traitors. It is not possible to 
overlook the coincidence of the publication of this tract with 
the appalling slaughter of priests and lay-Catholics which 
followed the thanksgiving service for the great naval victory. 
Viewed in that connection, Lord Burghley’s tract certainly 
deserves the severest censure. 

John Strype, too, the well-known historian, must also be 
blamed severely for the way he has used Zhe Letter. The 
Lansdowne MSS. were in his hands, and he actually had a 
copy of Lord Burghley’s draft made.* The title to his copy runs, 


1 Lansdowne MSS., 103, n. 55- 
2 Lansdowne MS, 115, f.78. This copy is described as ‘‘ Strype’s Copy” in the 
Museum Catalogue. 
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“A letter, devised by y® Lord Treasurer . . . as from some 
Roman Catholic.” Yet in his Annals, Strype calmly writes of 
“A Letter to Mendoza dy one of that [Popish] sort.”! Then he 
quotes first half a page, then four pages, from what he certainly 
appears to have known was Lord Burghley’s tract, though he 
cites it as an authentic Catholic work. Though I certainly 
prefer to think that this error was due to carelessness rather than 
to malice, the fault must count as a grave one in an historian 
who had actual access to Lord Burghley’s original. Mr. Froude 
and I know not how many others before him, have accepted 
and reproduced Strype’s quotations as though they were above 
suspicion.” 

On the other hand there have long been critics who have 
recognized the tract as supposititious. The earliest I have met 
with is Father Persons, writing about the year 1602.3 For later 
times I may quote Dr. Lingard,’ who speaks of “ The ministers 
themselves in the account which they published under the 
title of A “letter to Mendoza” &c., &c. He presupposes, no 
doubt, the criticism already passed by the broad-minded Sir 
Walter Scott, in his edition of Somers tracts (1809), who 
prefaced the reprint of the tract with the words “It is hardly 
necessary to add that the letter is supposititious.” On the 
other hand Thomas Parke, F.S.A., editing the collection called 
The Harleian Miscellany in the previous year, treated the work, 
which was also reprinted there at full length, as if it had been 
perfectly genuine. It is certainly to be wished that Lord 
Burghley should now at least be credited with his own 


handiwork. 
J. H. P. 


King by the Grace of God. 


In view of the Continuity theory to which the lovers of 
ceremonial among our Anglican brethren are so largely pledged, 
it is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that almost all writers on 
the approaching Coronation busy themselves in pointing out 
the analogies between the ritual observed in the Middle Ages 


' John Strype, Annals of the Church under Elizabeth, 111. ii. pp. 561, 605 ; Edit. 
1824. 

* J. A. Froude, History of England (1870), xii. p. 383. T.G. Law, Fesuits and 
Seculars, p. xviii., also quotes the Letter as authentic. 

® R.O., Dom. Eliz. 286, n. 60, f. 191. The paper is anonymous, but the author- 
ship is not doubtful. 
* Jj. Lingard, History of England, vi. p. 506, n. 
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and the ritual observed at present. Much less to the taste of 
the majority are the very fundamental differences which must 
also become apparent upon any close comparison of the new 
and the old. For, while the resemblances are largely super- 
ficial and concerned with outward forms, the differences are 
fundamental and affect the whole significance of the ceremony. 
Nothing is more clear than the fact that the Church was then 
an independent power that treated with the monarch on equal 
terms. The King sued for the grace of consecration as a boon. 
It was for the Church, then, to satisfy herself through her 
accredited representatives, that he was really the chosen of the 
people. Now-a-days, the Archbishop presents the new Sovereign 
to his future subjects, declaring that he is “the undoubted King 
of this realm,” and though asking those present whether they 
are willing to do him “homage and service,” he assumes, at the 
same time, that they have no choice in the matter. Thus the 
Archbishop appears merely as the functionary of the King, and 
his office in this episode of the “ Recognition,” might just as well 
be discharged by the Lord Chancellor, the Earl Marshal or 
any other layman. The Leder Regalis, on the other hand, 
in old days enjoined that the Archbishop, or whatever other 
Bishop was to crown the King in his stead—not, as now, 
attended by a retinue of State functionaries and secular lords— 
was “to address the people” (plebem alloguatur) while the King 
showed himself to them successively on each side of the plat- 
form, “enquiring their will and consent regarding the consecra- 
tion of the said prince.” The consent of the people having 
been obtained, there followed the interrogation of the Sovereign- 
elect by the Archbishop, and it was only after the King had 
sworn in satisfactory terms to rule constitutionally according to 
the laws and customs of “the glorious King St. Edward,” and 
in a most special way “to protect all and each of the Bishops, 
Abbots, and the Churches under their government,” that the 
Archbishop consented to begin the religious ceremony by inton- 
ing the Veni Creator Spiritus, while the King humbly prostrated 
himself before the altar, as the sacred ministers do now at the 
beginning of the service of Good Friday. 

Moreover, the medieval Coronation Orders were not afraid 
to lay down in the clearest terms the duty which the King, 
albeit a monarch, owed to God as a humble son of the Church. 

1 The phraseology of all this well deserves to be noted in view of the modern 


Anglican theory of the King’s ecclesiastical character and his supposed headship of 
the Church. 
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The printed Form and Order of their Majesties Coronation 
recently issued in view of the ceremony which is to take place 
on June 22nd, preserves nothing of the section which in the 
medizval Lider Regalis was devoted to the preparations which 
were to be made by the Sovereign himself. But these 
instructions illustrate perhaps better than anything else the 
prominence formerly given to the religious significance of the 
function. Thus we read : 


Furthermore on the eve of his coronation the aforesaid prince shall 
spend the day in divine contemplation and prayer, deeply considering 
within himself to what height of dignity he is now called and how He 
by whom kings reign has particularly chosen him to govern His people 
and the faithful of Christ. Let him remember that saying of the Wise 
man (Ecclus. xxxii, 1.) “If thou be made a prince do not lift thyself 
up, but be among them as one of the rest and take diligent care for 
them ” and let him reflect that the royal dignity is bestowed upon him 
as a man that is mortal, and that he is advanced by God to this sublime 
estate to the end that he may be a defender of the Catholic Church, a 
propagator of the Christian Faith and according to his ability a protector 
of his kingdom and the country confided by God to his care. 

And in his prayer let him imitate the wisdom of Solomon; who, in 
the beginning of his reign, when God for His own honour bade him 
ask whatever boon he wished, asked not for himself riches, nor gold 
and silver, nor what a youthful prince most probably might have 
desired, victory over his enemies, but prayed for those things which 
God with great readiness might give and man receive with greatest 
advantage. ‘Give me, O Lord,” he said, “a sound mind and a good 
understanding, that I may deliver just and true judgments concerning 
Thy people.” 

There is more to the same effect, and in particular the 
charge is laid upon the Abbot of Westminster to instruct the 
King regarding both the spiritual and the outward observances 
that are incumbent upon him in connection with the ceremony, 
but the final injunction following upon a reminder that the 
King should, as custom required, take a bath and be robed in 
spotless undergarments in view of the ceremony of the unction, 
is particularly interesting : 

But before all else let this be attended to as regards the person of 
the Sovereign that as his body is cleansed and beautified by actual 
washing and fair raiment, so should his soul be made to shine by a 
good confession beforehand and by true sorrow of heart. 


There is a business-like directness about this which lets us see 


that these things were not then regarded as mere empty forms. 
H. T. 
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Sir W. Robertson Nicoll on the Jesuits. 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll, the editor of the Aritish 
Weekly, is favourably known to Catholics for the honesty and 
courage with which he has from time to time acknowledged the 
justice of their claims in matters educational, thus setting an 
example of unprejudiced thinking which has not been without 
some effect on his fellow-Nonconformists. The same compara- 
tive superiority to vulgar prejudice appears to some extent in a 
lecture which he lately delivered in a Baptist church at Leicester 
on the subject of /esuzt Missions: Lessons and Warnings, and 
which is reported in the Britzsh Weekly for April 13th and 2oth. 
It is not that Sir William is wholly correct in his estimate of the 
Jesuit spirit or practice: even the best-intentioned outsider 
may fail to grasp what a member of the household understands 
almost without effort or reflection: what is singular in his essay 
is that he does not wholly prejudge the case, but makes some 
attempt to give the other side a hearing. This may seem an 
elementary virtue in an inquirer after truth, desirous of getting 
to the bottom of his subject and presenting it with accuracy, but, 
elementary or not, it has hitherto been very rare in non-Catholic 
investigation, so rare as to make it very welcome wherever 
found. There is a good deal of misapprehension in the lecture, 
error both of fact and inference, but there is little trace of that 
culpable because conscious misrepresentation with which we are 
too familiar in ordinary anti-Catholic polemic. Sir William 
disdains the methods of the Hockings and the Hortons; he 
does not draw his material wholly from hostile sources ; he has 
not gone to Sir James Stephen for an estimate of Xavier, nor to 
Carlyle for an appreciation of the Ignatian spirit: he has tried 
—it matters comparatively little that he has not succeeded—to 
enter into and express the Jesuit ideal. 

To set the lecturer right on points where his statements or 
deductions are faulty would require a lecture longer than his 
own. If Sir William had trusted less to Sainte Beuve and 
Pascal, and more to the Constitutions of the Society, Constitu- 
tions loyally carried out by the body as a whole throughout its 
history, however disregarded on occasion by this individual or 
that,! he would have seen how grotesque is his statement that 
“there is much to be said for regarding the Company of JESUS 

1 See e.g., ‘Mary Stuart’s Jesuit Chaplain,” by J. H. Pollen, THE Montn, 
January, February, 1911. 
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as a whole not as a Religious body, but as an association of 
secular politicians using religion to compass their ends.” We 
can only say, in face of such an assertion, that if the Society 
had any political purpose in its institution or aim, history proves 
its members to have been the most incompetent bunglers that 
ever set their hands to affairs of State. 

The lecturer is much nearer the truth when he says, “ Most 
of us have had our first impressions of the Jesuits from the first 
example of French classical prose—the Provincial Letters of 
Pascal,” although those impressions in most cases are indirect 
and second-hand, for Pascal nowadays, like many another 
“classic,” is more praised than read. In the case of Sir W. 
Nicoll those first impressions have unhappily remained to colour 
all subsequent ones, for although he does not openly endorse 
‘are still upon the 


‘ 


them himself, he says that Pascal’s charges 
whole accepted,” and that the “general judgment is that the 
aggrandisement of the Society in wealth and power has been 
[the Jesuits’] real aim,” leading them even to kindle war and 
promote assassination ! 

It is comforting to be reminded that although Dr. Horton 
identifies Catholicism with Antichrist, the original reformers never 
denied “that the Roman Church retained truth enough to save 
the soul.” So Sir W. Nicoll is whole-hearted in his admiration 
of the heroic devotedness of the early Jesuit missionaries, and 
he draws out the “lessons” of such self-sacrifice at length. 
Then he comes to the “warnings,” and here, as was perhaps to 
be expected in a Baptist, he goes widely astray in his estimate 
of Catholic doctrine. He actually describes the sacramental 
system of Christianity as magic, and censures the Jesuit 
missionaries for baptizing dying infants without the knowledge 
of their parents. Here one could have wished him to take the 
missionaries’ standpoint, and realize that it was their duty to 
secure, according to their belief, the eternal happiness of those 
souls by any method not wrong in itself. The “magical view” 
which the Jesuits held, and hold, of the sacraments is that held 
by all Catholics, as Sir W. Nicoll may find explained in the 
catechism. As conscientious Catholics the missionaries could 
have done nothing else. 

So much for a doctrinal misapprehension: the lecturer is 
not more happy in several of his historical instances. He selects 
for condemnation the conduct of the Jesuits in these two cases 
—the “Chinese Rites” and the observance of Indian caste 
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practices, shown by Father Robert de Nobili becoming a 
Brahmin. Here he has abandoned his rule of studying both 
sides, and has given a conspicuously unfair picture of the issue 
in either case, taken from partisan sources. Strangely enough, 
on the very day (April 6th) the lecture was delivered, The Times 
Literary Supplement’ published an opinion about those two 
practices which, without at all endorsing its assumptions, we 
here transcribe, as it illustrates that there are at least two views 
on those vexed questions : 


The progress of the Church of Rome [says the Zimes’ reviewer] has 
more than once been impeded by selfish partisans within her gates. . . . 
China might have been hers if she had only given heed to the Emperor 
K’ang Hi. With unprecedented condescension towards “ foreign 
devils,” the Son of Heaven deigned personally to assure the Roman 
Catholics that certain social customs were purely civil and had no 
connection whatever with idolatry and superstition. But she would 
listen to no one except the friars, who grudged the Peking missionaries 
the position they had acquired at the Chinese Court; and she thus 
brought upon herself the wrath of the Monarch and the consequent 
persecution of the Christians. India might have been hers if she had 
allowed De Nobili to continue the conversion of the Brahmins ; yet 
here again she had no ear save for the calumnies of an envious rival, 
in consequence of which she issued a set of rules, some of them 
suicidal, framed in ignorance of local conditions. 


The Anglican writer wants to show up the Court of Rome, 
therefore he praises [implicitly] the Jesuit missionaries: the 
Nonconformist lecturer wants to show up the “heathen practices” 
of the Jesuits, therefore he ranges himself with the Court of 
Rome. Evidently, points of view go for much: it should have 
been, at any rate, clear that the issue is not so cut and dried as 
Sir William makes out. There is no evidence that he has taken 
much trouble to understand the attitude of the missionaries in 
either case. But the great fact remains——-he has meant to be 
fair, and to that we return with gratitude. If a man really 
and efficaciously desires the truth, he will win to it at last. 
This lecture marks a very considerable advance in aim and 
method. 

The moral the lecturer attempts to draw does not affect us: 
if he really thought his hearers professed a purer creed than 
Catholicism, he was right in exhorting them to show it in their 
lives. His own example, we tryst, will not be lost on them. 

J. K. 


’ 


1 In a review entitled ‘* Anglican Orders.’ 
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I1.—EPISCOPAL REGISTERS. 


WE have received, by favour of “The Canterbury and York 
Society,” a set of the publications of the Society during the 
past twelye months. They include two instalments of the 
Register of Ralf Baldock (1304—1313), Bishop of London ; 
the first part of the Rolls of the great Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln (1235—1254); a second portion of the 
Registers of the Archbishop John Peckam, and now finally a 
substantial issue of the Register of John de Trillet, Bishop of 
Hereford (1344—1360). It may be safely said that of all the 
material available for the ecclesiastical history of medizval 
England, none can bear comparison with the episcopal registers 
in importance or interest. Of course the field is very vast, the 
progress of publication is necessarily slow, despite such 
magnificent example as that given at Exeter by Prebendary 
Hingeston Randolph, and the number of those students who 
can afford the time to examine the records with the requisite 
thoroughness, even when printed in the most accessible form, is 
always likely to be small. But for all that it is by the episcopal 
registers that such questions as that of the general morality of 
the clergy and the Religious Orders in the latter part of the 
Middle Ages will ultimately have to be decided, and while we 
agree with Mr. G. G. Coulton in his appeal to this source of 
evidence, we differ from him most profoundly in our anticipa- 
tion of the solution which such evidence in the long run will 
prove to yield. Certainly, it must be owned with regret that 
this source of information has been much neglected in the past 
—even in the case of such registers as were already available in 
printed form. We cannot conceive that capable scholars like 


1 The Canterbury and York Society Publications. Parts XXI. to XXV. 
March, 1910 to March, 191%. Four issues yearly. Annual subscription, one 
guinea. Subscriptions to be sent to Mr. John Sadler, Secretary to the 
Society, 124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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the late Dean Stephens and the present Bishop of Salisbury 
would ever have been able to maintain such a preposterous 
contention as that legal marriage—not concubinage—was 
tolerated among English priests down to the time of the 
Reformation if they had made any systematic study of the 
Registers. One portion of Bishop Grosseteste’s Rolls now 
printed is particularly valuable in this connection, and provides 
many examples of clerics in minor Orders who were, in strict 
accord with the canons, deprived of their benefices owing to 
marriage. Further, we are sure that a careful comparison of 
the lists of those who received minor Orders with the lists of 
those ultimately promoted to the priesthood would show that 
barely half the number of those who received the tonsure 
persevered to the end in their ecclesiastical vocation. The 
result was that England swarmed with clerks who were perfectly 
free to contract a valid marriage, and who frequently did so 
more or less clandestinely, with the deliberate intention of 
renouncing their wives and taking the higher Orders if the 
chance of a sufficiently good benefice came in their way. In 
this sense there were no doubt a good many married priests, 2.¢., 
there were priests who had legitimate children and wives living, 
but who for all that being separated from these last were lead- 
ing lives that were canonically regular. The situation was one 
full of danger and plentiful in abuses, but it was nevertheless 
quite a different thing from that permission of marriage to the 
clergy which has been imagined by Dean Stephens and Bishop 
John Wordsworth. 

The Register of John de Trillet of Hereford, which has just 
been issued, in March, 1911, is particularly interesting from the 
numerous details that it includes concerning the ecclesiastical 
life and working of the diocese. We may strongly recommend 
a perusal of Mgr. Moyes’ article on the subject in the Zad/et of 
March 25th. All the instalments which we have examined 
seem to be excellently edited and printed, and we would press 
it upon our more affluent readers as a duty which they owe to 
the memory of our mother Church in this country to give this 
excellent Society the support of an annual guinea subscription. 
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2.—NESTORIUS.' 


Nestorius, after his condemnation in 431, at the Council of 
Ephesus, retired for a short time to Antioch, but in 435 was 
banished by order of his former patron, Theodosius II., to the 
Great Oasis of Kharbeh, in Upper Egypt. There he spent the 
remainder of his life, which lasted till 451, and during this time, 
being apparently in receipt of copious and accurate infor- 
mation as to what was going on in the centres of ecclesiastical 
life, he wrote, besides several letters, a work of an auto- 
biographical] character. This work, in the Syriac translation 
which has come down to us, bears the title of TZegourtéd 
Heraclidis, a title which Mr. Bethune-Baker was thus led to 
render the Bazaar of Heraclides, but which M. Nau, on the 
ground that the Greek original was entitled tpaysersia rod 
"Hpaxdsidov, renders The Book of Heraclides. The ancient 
allusions to it are sufficient, even apart from the decisive 
internal evidence, to determine the authenticity of this treatise ; 
thus Mar Aba, a Nestorian Patriarch, records that, in 525 (czrc.), 
he brought all the works of Nestorius from Constantinople to 
Persia, and his near successor, the Patriarch Paul, some six or 
seven years later, is recorded to have translated this particular 
treatise from Greek into Syriac. A few decades later the 
historian Evagrius refers to it, not indeed by name, but in 
terms which indicate that he had read it and knew its contents 
and argument. But, though thus satisfactorily authenticated, 
the book itself was thought to have perished, until within the 
last thirty years a MS. of the Syriac text was found to be in 
the Nestorian Patriarch’s library at Kochanes, in Turkish 
Kurdistan. From this one copy was made for P. Bedjan in 1888, 
called by M. Nau the Van copy, another was made inde- 
pendently by a Nestorian priest for the American missionaries at 
Urmi. From this latter one or two copies have been made, one of 
which is in the University Library at Strasburg, one at Harvard 
College, and two others belong to members of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s mission to the Nestorians. It was Dr. Loofs, 
in his Vestoriana, who first directed attention to this find and 
to its importance, and Mr. Bethune-Baker, in his Bazaar of 
Heraclides, using an English translation from one of these Urmi 

1 Le Livre d’Heraclide de Damas. Traduit en francais par F. Nau, 
professeur a l'Institut Catholique de Paris, avec le concours du Rev. P. 


Bedjan et M. Briére. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. Pp. xxviii, 403. 
Price, 10 francs. 1910. 
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copies, incorporated a number of extracts from this, refraining, 
however, from publishing the full text, as it was then the intention 
of Abbé Ermoni to publish a Latin translation made from the 
Strasburg MS. This intention M. Ermoni was not able to carry 
out, and, accordingly, Pere Bedjan, who has himself recently 
published an edition of the Syriac MS., based on the text of 
the Van and Urmi copies, suggested to M. Nau to render so 
interesting a treatise accessible to a wider circle of readers by 
preparing a French translation of this published Syriac text. 
This M. Nau, with the co-operation of M. Briére, aided by the 
advice of Pére Bedjan, has now done in the book under review. 
He has also added the Greek text of three Homilies preached 
by Nestorius in his earlier days, and, in an Appendix, a letter 
written by Nestorius when at Constantinople to Cosmas of 
Antioch, another written from the Oasis to the people of 
Constantinople, and a curious list of presents sent on behalf of 
St. Cyril to the Chamberlains of the Imperial Court. Save the 
list of presents, these other supplementary documents, which 
are most useful as confirmatory evidence of the doctrine and 
style of Nestorius, are now published for the first time in full 
from MSS. recently found. The Book of Heraclides has 
three parts, in the first of which Nestorius treats in ninety- 
two sections of various heresies and schisms that have arisen 
in the Church, in the second on the events at the Council of 
Ephesus, which he takes in order, having to help him not merely 
his own recollections, but a copy of the Acts of the Council 
that he had recently received. This second part occupies three- 
quarters of the whole, and in it he gives most minutely his own 
views on the controverted points, and the grievances he has 
against St. Cyril of Alexandria. In the third part, which is 
short, he endeavours to show that the events subsequent to the 
Council have fully vindicated his character for orthodoxy and 
discredited the unjust treatment he received from his adversaries. 
Of the value of this elaborate argument on the question debated 
at Ephesus there can be no doubt; it is a most welcome 
addition to our materials for the history of the early Councils. 
Naturally Nestorius makes the best of his own case, and in 
defending it shows much ingenuity. Hence it will not be 
surprising if many, like Mr. Bethune-Baker, take the writer at 
his own valuation and reserve all their censures for his adversary. 
M. Nau reminds us, however, that we have no such apology 
from the pen of St. Cyril, though if we had it would probably 
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give quite a different colour to the narrative, and bring out 
clearly what even as it is it is not so difficult to detect, the error 
latent in the carefully-worded language of Nestorius. However, 
to this question M. Nau makes but slight allusion, the object of 
his edition being to give the text in a correct French version, 
with only such annotations as are required to fix its form and 


interpretation. 


3.—THEOLOGIA DOGMATICA ORTHODOXA.! 


Few, if any, eventualities would be more consoling, could 
they be realized, than the restoration of sacramental inter- 
communion between the Catholic Church and those ancient 
Eastern Churches which claim as their special designation the 
name of Orthodox. Of all the rents which the once united 
Christendom has sustained, none is sadder than this, alike by 
reason of the vast numbers affected and the slightness of the 
doctrinal differences by which the two sides are divided. 
But is this division to last for ever? It seems too cruel to think 
it, yet if it is ever to be healed, is not the present age, in which 
so much that seemed impracticable is being accomplished, the 
age in which the reconciliation may be expected? Such isa 
very prevalent feeling just now, and it is impelling, at any rate, 
some few zealous Catholics—some too, we believe, on the 
Orthodox side—to study the question carefully, in the hopes of 
contributing, at all events, to remove those quite unnecessary 
and most influential causes of alienation which arise out of pure 
misconceptions—for, thanks to the obstacles of language, of 
rarity of social intercourse, and consequent spirit of exclusive- 
ness on both sides, neither has any very accurate knowledge of 
the mentality of the other. 

Padre Aurelio Palmieri, O.S.A., is one of those who have 
made this apostleship of reconciliation the study of their lives, 
and he has special qualifications for the work. He has lived 
long in Russia, and has had intimate personal relations with 
those in a position to give him the best information, has 
studied the language and literature and the mentality of the 
people of Russia and the other Orthodox countries where the 

1 Theologia dogmatica Orthodoxa (Ecclesiae Graeco-Russicae), ad lumen 
Catholicae doctrinae examinata et discussa, Auctore Aurelio Palmieri, O.S.A. 
Tom. 1. Prolegomena. Florence: Libreria Editrice Florentina. Pp. xxv, 
815. Price, 20 lire. 1911. 
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Eastern rites prevail. He has also, previously to the one before 
us, written several books on the subject which have attracted 
attention, and, though severely criticized in some quarters, have 
been recognized as manifesting a solid acquaintance with the 
present situation as it affects the reunion question. 

The volume before us is the first of a work which bids fair 
to be somewhat gigantic in its proportions. Padre Palmieri 
pleads in his Preface that, although we have several excellent 
monographs by Catholic writers on special points of the con- 
troversy between the Catholics and the Orthodox, so far we 
have no work which treats the whole subject systematically. It 
is this last that he proposes to undertake, and he conceives 
his plan on so extensive a scale that it is to require at least four 
thick volumes to satisfy its requirements. 

This first volume confines itself to Prolegomena, and does 
not even complete what the author has to say of these, but it 
suffices to give a clear idea of the useful lines on which the 
undertaking is to be carried out. Thus we have chapters on 
the nature of Theology, on the nature of Dogma, on the Develop- 
ment of Dogma, on the Symbols, z.2., the Dogmatic Formulas 
which have been composed at different times, and on the 
authority attaching to them, on the nature of Controversial 
Theology and the defects to which it is liable, on the 
necessary equipment in the various branches of theology, history, 
&c., which is indispensable for those who desire to labour for 
reunion between East and West, and finally a chapter on the 
history of Orthodox polemics and its chief representatives. 
In the chapters which deal with dogmas and beliefs, he 
expounds separately the Catholic and the Orthodox modes of 
treating the subject, and then compares them, noting their 
points of contact, and commenting on their relative merits or 
defects; in the historical chapters he brings together much 
trustworthy information regarding the Orthodox Symbols and 
the problems they have raised, regarding the history and 
character of the schism as seen through Orthodox glasses, and 
even regarding the various religious movements and schools of 
religious thought now prevailing in the East, all authenticated 
in the footnotes by copious references to the works of Orthodox 
writers. Indeed, one cannot praise Padre Palmieri too highly for 
the valuable materials he has furnished, and will continue to 
furnish, for the use of those who share his desire to work for 


this good cause. 
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As we have said, the conclusion to which one must come, after 
examining all this mass of material, is that the most refractory 
obstacle in the way of a reconciliation is not so much in any 
doctrinal oppositions, though these undoubtedly exist, but in the 
misconceptions which each side entertains in regard to the beliefs 
and dispositions of the other. In particular the Orthodox know 
little of Western theology and less of Western feelings about 
the Orthodox. They are thus full of suspiciousness, and are 
prone to imagine that the predominant if not the sole motive 
which prompts all Western overtures on behalf of reunion is 
a motive of ambition, a desire to subjugate the East to 
Western rule. On the other hand, P. Palmieri complains that 
the Westerns do not realize the hold which this impression has 
on Eastern minds, or that its roots lie deep down in the sore 
memories of long-past events in which, not the Holy See, 
but a class of Western politicians and warlike adventurers were 
the transgressors. What is perhaps most of all needed is to 
cultivate the most friendly relations possible with the members 
of this large body of Christians, with whom at all events we 
have so many points in common—for it is by friendly personal 
intercourse that those long divided learn to know one another, 
and when this result is attained, misconceptions melt away 
of themselves. And evidently from what the author says about 
Dr. Vladimir Solovev, whose early death in 1900 is much to be 
regretted, there is a party in Russia which is quite at one with 
us in the desire for reunion, and in the conciliatory dispositions 
which naturally accompany it. 

It appertains to this cultivation of friendly feelings for each 
other that we should be very careful in our writings, whilst 
firmly adhering to the truth, to abstain from every kind of 
language which could reasonably, or even unreasonably, offend. 
Padre Palmieri feels this deeply, and has brought together some 
admirable thoughts and citations which illustrate it. And it is 
just for this reason that, as he promises us more volumes of this 
useful treatise, we trust he will not take it amiss if we ask 
him to reconsider whether some of his own phraseology is not 
calculated to fan animosities rather than to extinguish them. 
Thus, to take two instances out of many, he says in his Preface 
of certain Orthod6x writers : 

Plus vice simplici, meis pervestigationibus missis, decertandum mihi 


fuit cum pervicacissima illa factione quae apud orthodoxos capitali 
prosequitur odio unionem, quum vocant ecclesiarum. . .. Hisce 
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suppetias tulerunt commentarii periodici russici, qui postquaam meum 
opus La Chiesa russa in lucem edidi, inferis me devoverunt, ac 
cerdonibus, quorum est ingens agmen apud orthodoxos rerum 
theologicarum scriptores, me adscripseri. 


And again of certain Polish Catholics : 


Sinceritatem meam aegrerrime tulerunt garruli inaniisque oppleti 
ductores panpolonismi galaeciani, quos inter memorasse juvabit 
A. Pecknikium, gerronem haud muccidae naris inter obrectatores 
cleri ruthenici uniti. . 


It is not necessary to consider the justice or injustice of 
these overladen reproaches. Grant that they are thoroughly 
justified, the question still remains whether they are calculated 
to promote the friendly feeling which alone can prepare the 
ground for reunion. 


4—JOHN THE PRESBYTER|! 


In its rejection of the Fourth Gospel rationalistic criticism 
has relied almost entirely on internal evidence, and no doubt 
the differences between this and the Synoptic Gospels, both in 
matter and tone, are sufficiently marked to raise a problem, if 
not one so incapable of satisfactory solution as some have 
maintained. Still, the external evidence needs to be considered 
also, indeed, in the first place, as less exposed to the bias of 
subjectivism. It is this branch of the inquiry that Dom John 
Chapman takes in hand in the little volume before us. He 
entitles it John the Presbyter, and sets in the foreground a study 
of the famous text of Papias, out of which those who reject the 
Fourth Gospel seek to make capital ; but, as casting a decisive 
light on the true interpretation of this text, he includes a study 
of the other data of external evidence. 

It will be remembered that Papias, who in a previous 
sentence declares that he had himself “ well learnt many things 
from the presbyters, and well remembered them,” in the passage 
in question, tells us how, in addition to this first-hand 
testimony from the presbyters themselves, he had sought and 
obtained information of further sayings of these presbyters 


1 John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel. By Dom John Chapman, 
O.S.B. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 108. Price, 6s. net. 1911. 
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through the second-hand testimony of others who had met them 
and talked with them: 


And if, at any time [he says], any one who had followed the 
presbyters came to me, I inquired after the sayings of the presbyters, 
what Andrew or Peter said, what Philip had said, or Thomas or James, 
or John or Matthew, or any others of the disciples of the Lord, and 
what things Aristion and the Presbyter John, disciples of the Lord, 
say.—(Hi 6€ ov xai TapnkoAovOnKws Tis Tots mper BuTEpors €ADou, TOs TOV 
ape Butépwv avéxpwov Adyous, ti Avdpéas 7) ti [léerpos elev, 7) ti PiAurros, 
) Te Owmas } ldxwBos, 7} ti Iwavyns  MarOatos » tis Erepos THv Tov 
Kvupiov pabyrav, & te "Apotiwy cai & mperBitepos “Iwavvys, tot Kupiov 


pabyrai, A€yovew. ) 


The point to be attended to here—let us say for the sake of 
readers not acquainted with the controversy—is that the name 
John occurs twice, once among other Apostles no longer living, 
and as having said things in the past, and secondly, classed 
with that of Aristion as still living, and still saying things of 
interest about our Lord. The inference that has been drawn 
from this recurrence of the same name, is that two distinct 
persons are meant, one long since dead, the other still surviving ; 
and this being so, may not the second, who, though a “ disciple 
of the Lord,” could not have the same authority as the Apostle, 
have been the real author of the Gospel, and on account of the 
similarity of the name have been mistaken by subsequent 
generations for the Apostle, the latter having died previously 
and perhaps never having been in Asia Minor? 

This simple query branches out into many complications, 
but it must be noticed that the words of Papias do not 
necessarily demand a distinction of persons, but are satis- 
fied by a distinction between the past and present words of 
one and the same person. This has often been argued, but 
we do not know of any one who has argued it out so clearly 
and concisely and, as it seems to us convincingly, as Dom 
Chapman. He notes that we are not obliged to construe the 
ri Avéptas clause as co-ordinate with dvéxpwov Adyous ; it may be 
subordinate to it, and we shall thus have to do in the passage 
with three generations of witnesses, not two; (1) those who 
were the immediate informants of Papias (sapyxoAovdyxws riz), 
(2) the previous generation (<peo3irepo) from whom these had 
gathered their information as to what the disciples of the Lord 
had said to them, (3) the disciples of the Lord themselves. 
The following clause, however (dé rz ’Apioriwy), can be taken 
as co-ordinate to déixpwo. Aristion and the Presbyter John 
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were living at this time, but not in the same city as Papias, 
who, notwithstanding that he had met these venerable men on 
former occasions and received some of their words from their 
own lips, would naturally be anxious to learn also whatever 
additional recollections of our Lord they might have communi- 
cated to others (namely to the sapyxorouvbyxérss). 

We have, then, two equally possible constructions of this 
much-debated sentence: which is likely to be the true one? 
Here Dom Chapman shows from the writings of Irenzus and 
Eusebius,—of no other early writers could there be a doubt— 
that the Apostles are never called spsoSirepu, but that this 
is the common designation for those of the following generation 
who had been disciples of Apostles. This is a strong warrant 
for preferring the construction of the above sentence which 
squares with it, but how then are we to explain this same term 
xpeoBurepog as prefixed to the name of the Apostle John, assuming it 
to be he who is classed with Aristion in the final clause—indeed, 
in any case, since this Presbyter John is stated to be a disciple of 
Christ? Dom Chapman’s contention that we should regard it 
as an appellation peculiar to St. John is surely a highly satis- 
factory hypothesis. The Apostle in his latter days was 
essentially the “old man,” as we might render the term, of the 
Christian community in Asia Minor; and the superscriptions 
of his Second and Third Epistles seem to show that he loved 
this affectionate mode of address. 

When the objections extracted from this text of Papias are 
set aside, the testimony of his words falls into line with the 
rest of the external evidence for Johannine authorship, for we 
cannot any longer be expected to attach importance to what is 
said, apparently through a misunderstanding of earlier 
authorities, by Philip of Side. Dom Chapman gathers together 
these converging lines of external testimony from the Gospel 
itself (John xiii. 23, xxi. 20—24) ; from the First Epistle (1. i. 2) ; 
from the Second and Third Epistles; from the Apocalypse, 
in its commencement, which assumes an authority unintelligible 
except in an Apostle, and an Apostle at the head of the West 
Asian Churches ; from the testimony elsewhere of Papias himself, 
who makes this Presbyter speak of St. Mark as only an Apostle 
could speak ; from the testimony of Justin, Polycrates, Irenzeus, 
and others, of Clement of Alexandria and Victorinus, to the 
inclusion even of the spurious Acts of John and the adverse 
witness of Gaius and the Alogi. Some of these directly attest 
that St. John wrote the Gospel, some furnish indirect evidence 
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by testifying to points implied in that hypothesis, such as his 
residence in Western Asia and the position he held there. 
Together they form a body of proof which, when the passage 
from Papias is satisfactorily explained, is really overwhelming, 
and it is Dom Chapman’s merit that he has marshalled all 
this evidence most effectively in this little volume, which 
contains within its few pages all that is necessary for the 
settling of so important a problem. 


5-—A HISTORY OF DEVOTION TO OUR LADY.’ 


In the second of the two handsome volumes which Father 
Beissel has devoted to tracing the developments of Marian 
devotion, particularly in Germany, from the early Middle Ages 
down to the time of Rubens and Murillo, the author according 
to the data of the title-page concerns himself principally with 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. So far as the province 
of art is concerned this programme is pretty faithfully adhered 
to. The great majority of the pictures which meet us in such 
profusion in these excellently printed pages are reproductions 
of the works of Raphael, Bellini, Diirer, Guido Reni, Rubens, 
Titian, ‘Michelangelo, Murillo, Corregio, Van Dyck, &c., while a 
certain criticism of these artists and of their manner 
of dealing with the various incidents in the life of the 
Blessed Virgin, constitutes, perhaps, the most valuable 
feature in the volume. To these artistic questions are devoted 
nine of the nineteen chapters into which the book is divided. 
Thus, chapters vii—ix. are concerned directly with the painting 
and sculpture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, so 
far as they illustrate devotion to our Blessed Lady, while in 
chapters xi.—xvi, we have a detailed discussion of such topics as 
the treatment of the Immaculate Conception in Art, the repre- 
sentation of the Seven Dolours, the symbolical pictures of the 
Blessed Virgin, our Lady as Queen of Heaven, and so forth. 
In these matters Father Beissel speaks with the authority of an 
expert whose life has been devoted to this class of studies 
and there are few art critics of our day who have a 
better right than he, to come forward as exponents 
of sound religious taste and Catholic feeling. The rest 


1 Geschichte der Verehrung Marias im 16 und 17 Jahrhundert. Von 
Stephan Beissel, S.J. With 228 illustrations. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 
Pp. x, 518. Price, 12 marks. 1910. 
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of the book before us is taken up with the various develop- 
ments of popular devotion, somewhat later in origin than those 
dealt with in the first volume. Thus chapter i. deals with the 
second part of the Hail Mary, chapter ii. with the Angelus, 
chapter iii. with certain varieties of Marian chaplets and rosaries, 
chapter iv. with a method of saying the Rosary greatly in vogue 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, according to which 
each of the 50 or 150 Hail Marys ended with a clausula—e.g., 
“Whom thou didst conceive of the Holy Ghost at the angel’s 
word,” “ Who being conceived thou didst betake thyself to the 
hill country of Judea.” The eighteenth chapter, again, deals with 
the various litanies of our Lady, following therein very largely 
the guidance of the excellent little volume of Father de Santi, 
and the final chapter is devoted to the Sa/ve Regina as a subject 
of special devotion. Of shrines of our Lady and places of 
pilgrimage Father Beissel does not speak much in the course 
of this volume, and it is no doubt mainly on account of the 
controversy which has raged during the last few years that one 
of the longest chapters is devoted to Loreto. Upon this 
burning topic, as upon the origin of the Rosary in the former 
volume, our author is careful not to commit himself to any 
pronounced opinion. Partisans of all views may purchase the 
book without having their feelings harrowed—a_ discreet 
reticence very much to the advantage of the publishers, and for 
which we trust that they are duly grateful. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a popular work of this kind, in 
which the illustrations not undeservedly form almost the 
principal feature, should be somewhat of an omnium gatherum. 
Nevertheless, we do not think that Father Beissel has been 
quite as orderly in his treatment as he might have been. For 
example, the chapter on devotion to the Sa/ve ought surely to 
belong with better right to the volume on the Middle Ages. 
Moreover, without wishing to insist too unreasonably that the 
author might have given many more illustrations of the very 
exceptional place occupied by the Sa/ve in medizval piety— 
for no doubt his space was limited—still, it is curious that 
nothing is said (except a casual remark on p. 498) of the most 
striking development of all, viz., the conversion of the evening 
Salve, or Lof, in honour of our Lady into the familiar modern 
service of Benediction. Certainly, too, the unique Salve Regina 
block-book now in the British Museum, on the practice of the 
Saturday Sa/ve at the Universities and great schools might well 
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have claimed a paragraph to themselves. Neither has Father 
Beissel in his account of other devotions always availed himself 
of the information to be found even in the authorities he refers 
to in his notes. For instance he mentions the articles on the 
Angelus formerly printed in THE MONTH (190I1—1902), but 
he has not noticed the fifteenth century examples there given 
of the second part of the Hail Mary in its completed form. 
These are older and more popular in character than those which 
he cites from Father Esser, and he might also have found 
them referred to in the article “Hail Mary” in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Still, there is so much that is excellent and 
useful in the work before us that we are reluctant to pick holes 
unnecessarily, and we are glad to learn from the author's 
Preface that it is his intention to bring out a third volume 
which will carry on the history of devotion to our Lady down 


to modern times. 


6.—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BLESSED 
PETER CANISIUS:! 

It is with a feeling of wonder and almost of awe that we 
take up any one of the volumes of the Efzstulae et Acta of 
the Blessed Peter Canisius, of which Father Braunsberger 
has now brought out the fifth instalment. It might be said 
of this, as of each of its predecessors, that it forms no less 
a monument to the extraordinary industry of the editor 
than to the zeal and saintliness of the writer who penned the 
majority of the docyments comprised within these covers. 
The present volume, which includes the period of Canisius’ life 
from February 1, 1565 to July 31, 1566, 2.2, eighteen months in 
all, presents us with 274 letters or despatches, for the most part 
printed entire, and with 285 other documents, copied or analyzed 
at length, almost all from unprinted sources, the whole forming 
a volume of more than a thousand very closely-printed pages. 
But what is much more wonderful than the amount of docu- 
ments copied or calendared—which might of course be paralleled 
in many publications of Government archives, ¢.g., the Lefters 
and Papers of Henry VIII.—is the extraordinary apparatus 
which Father Braunsberger has provided for rendering the 
contents of this mass of materials more easily accessible. To 

' Beati Petri Canisii S.J. Epistulae et Acta, Collegit et adnotationibus 


illustravit. Otto Braunsberger, S.J. Freiburg: Herder. Vol. V. Pp. Ixxx, 
938. Price, 30 marks. 1910. 
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begin with, the indexes are in our experience unequalled. 
They cover not only persons and places, supplying concise 
details regarding the nature of the information obtainable under 
each reference, but they include all subject-matter likely to be 
of general interest, questions of social life, liturgy, politics, 
folk-lore, &c. When it is stated that the indexes in the present 
instalment occupy more than eighty pages, that is to say, 
one-twelfth of the total bulk of the volume, it will be under- 
stood what immense care, and we might add from experimental 
use, what wise discretion has been lavished upon this feature of 
the work. But besides the indexes, the editor supplies a most 
careful and conscientious summary in a readable narrative form, 
occupying twenty-four pages of small print (pp. xvii.—x].), and 
giving us a conspectus of the sad state of religion in Germany» 
and the dawn of brighter days which already in 1567 had made 
itself perceptible, thanks in largest measure to the exertions of 
Canisius himself. But even this does not exhaust the helps 
which Father Braunsberger provides to make these first-hand 
sources of history more accessible to students. More than 
twenty pages are devoted to a chronological summary of the 
contents of the volume, arranged in tabular form; there is a 
complete bibliography of works quoted and referred to, a full 
description of the manuscript sources from which the docu- 
ments printed have been derived, and, above all, each document 
in its place is accompanied with an introduction or summary, 
and with footnotes on every point that could need elucidation. 
In sum it might fairly be said that the work provides an ideal 
for the editors of all future time to model themselves upon, for 
with all this ample apparatus it would be hard to say that there 
is a superfluous word, or that the editor has ever lost sight of the 
need of compression. We can only express a hope that health 
and strength may be accorded him to bring so vast an under- 
taking, which must inevitably still require many years of labour, 
to a happy conclusion. As to the contents of the volume, we 
have only space to say briefly that, apart from the great political 
importance of the correspondence of the Blessed Canisius, the 
recognized head and moving spirit of the Counter-Reformation 
in Germany, this volume, like its predecessors, abounds in the 
most valuable side-lights upon the social condition of the 
country. The details about the condition of the clergy and 
the Religious, the still persisting traces of the sale of Indulgences, 
about the effects of more frequent Communion, about the 
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treatment of witches by the Lutherans, and the difficulties 
caused by the confessors of princes, the spread of Catholic 
education, &c., will all be read with interest. 


Short Notices. 


WE regret that the well-known Holy Week Book issued by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates (1s. cloth, 2s. 6d. leather) was not received in time for notice in 
our previous issue. However, as it will be frequently in use again, we may 
here state that it has been reset and reprinted at the Arden Press, and 
in consequence is much improved in appearance. By the use of italics 
and other signs, correct pronunciation of the Latin is secured, and also the 
changes and stresses of tone in singing : the proper tone for each psalm is 
likewise given. A little more marked distinction in type and spacing of one 
Office and Day from another would have improved the get-up of the book. 
The translation, too, and the Latin text, are occasionally in need of revision. 
“The adversary gave out votes against me” (p. 187), for “ dedit contra me 
voces adversarius,” is more quaint than correct. It sounds odd, also, to be 
told (p. 146) that “the Pater noster is said in silence and then the following 
Psalm |. 72 a rather louder voice.” 

Bronté literature is so copious in England that English readers have 
little to learn from the sketch—Charlotte Bronté et ses Sceurs (Bloud, 2s.) 
—which has lately been written by that profound student of our classics, 
M.l’Abbé Ernest Dimnet. But for the very reason that so much has been 
written about the three sisters at different times, it is convenient to have in 
one volume a more or less final estimate based on all facts discoverable, and 
taking cognisance of all previous impressions. This the Abbé has given us 
in his book, which will be read with additional interest as the judgment of 
a literary critic from a land where criticism is a very fine art. He is confident 
that the vogue of the sisters is assured: that, at any rate, of Charlotte and 
Emily, for no one now reads Anne. Yet we wonder how many of the 
present novel-reading generation have read Fane Eyre or Wuthering 
Heights, or know that the real name of the sisters was Prunty, and that 
they were Irish on the father’s side. 

Three further volumes of M. Bloud’s Collection Science et Religion are 
good examples of the utility of that great apologetic series. The first, L’Acte 
de Foi: est il raisonnable ? by Pére Schwalm, O.P., clearly establishes the 
nature of Faith, its object and its determining cause, and showing that it is 
based on neither mere sentiment nor natural reason. Pourquoi nous 
sommes sociaux, by Count L. de Clermont-Tonnerre, is an appeal to the 
“ privileged classes ” to remember that they have duties as well, by one who 
practises what he preaches. The third booklet, Les Merveilles de I’'CEil, 
by Drs. L. and P. Murat, is a refutation in substance of the impudent 
dictum attributed to Helmholtz, viz., that if an optician sent him an instru- 
ment as ill-constructed as the human eye he would return it to be re-made. 
The authors show what a miracle of adaptation of means to end, and there- 
fore what a strong evidence of intelligent Design in the universe, is furnished 
by the organ of sight. 
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The Opuscula Selecta (Herder, 3s. 6d.) of Cardinal Bona, edited by 
Father Lehmkuhl, contain his Manuductio ad Coelum, his Principia et 
Documenta Vitae Christianae, and his Aspirationes et Preces Jaculatoriae, 
a rich mine of spiritual treasure couched in easy-flowing Latin, useful either 
for private reading or as materials for preaching. 

There is no need to recommend Father George Howe’s The Catechist 
(2 vols., Washbourne : Ios. net.), for there can be few who have the privilege 
of teaching Christian Doctrine that are unfamiliar with it. This sixth 
edition is improved in many small details. The author rightly insists that 
it cannot be used without expenditure of thought on the part of the teacher, 
who is left to clothe the skeleton and to judge of the relative importance of 
the various suggested developments. Some of the scientific comments 
might be more accurately expressed. To be told, for instance, that light 
travels 185,000 miles a second, and is yet “so subtle, that, even so, it injures 
not the eye,” implies ignorance of the undulatory theory. 

Another catechetical work of interest is Easy Catechetics for the First 
School Year (Wagner : 60c.), by Rev. A. Urban, in which the author faces 
the problem of conveying the spiritual ideas ot the Catechism to very young 
minds. His method, we consider, should meet with success, for it is based 
on experience and observation, carefully systematized. There is constant 
illustration and repetition, clear statements of the truths to be taught, and 
various tests of their having been grasped. We should, however, think it 
better to give children some hint of the highly anthropomorphic character 
of the early chapters of Genesis, lest their ideas should become too material. 
To say “the breath of God remained inside the body [of the first man], not 
leaving it again, and became for man the human soul,” is apt to produce a 
false notion of the spiritual nature. 

The task of showing how the fixed moral principles of Christianity are 
applicable to the changing conditions of social life has been attempted by 
Professor F. Palhoriés, of Agiati, in Nouvelles Orientations de la Morale 
(Bloud, 2.50 fr.). He takes the Feminist movement, the egoism of Nietzsche, 
and the “lay” organization of society, and points out in each case the 
element of truth and the various developments of error. The style is clear, if 
rather too scientific, and the argument is enriched with many illustrations 
which indicate wide reading. 

La Jeunesse de Shelley (Bloud, 4 fr.), is a long and elaborate study by 
A. Koszul, D.Litt., of the growth of the poet’s genius as determined by the 
incidents of his early life. It is copiously illustrated by extracts from 
Shelley’s writings and from contemporary documents of every sort ; in fact, 
one is tempted to think the matter over-elaborated. The poet’s life was 
sordid and commonplace enough; there is nothing pathetic in sorrows 
which are caused by selfishness and folly, and the details of his freaks of 
passion are not worth all the laborious investigation they here receive. 

There is something so appropriate in a French study of a poet who was 
strongly influenced by French poetry, that we learn with astonishment that 
the Geoffroy Chaucer of E. Legouis (Bloud, 2.50 fr.), is the first formal essay 
on that subject to appear in France. The author himself is astonished at 
this omission, and has set himself definitely to supply it. The bulk of his 
work is devoted to the Canterbury Tales, but he provides quite an adequate 
account of the other works, as well as of Chaucer’s literary parentage 
and the history of his times. One might desire, perhaps, a little 
less hesitation in denouncing the poet’s immorality : vice is still vice even 
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if humorously portrayed, and there is only one view which a good Catholic 
can consistently take of many of Chaucer’s Tales, especially those borrowed 
from the Decameron, towards which lewd production the Professor shows 
himself strangely tolerant. 

Clearness, directness, and a sustained fervour characterize Fr. H. 
Reginald Buckler’s Spiritual Considerations (Benziger, 5s.), which deal with 
certain broad principles and common practices of the supernatural life- 
They are seemingly addressed in the first instance to Religious, but may be 
readily applied by all other devout souls. 

Madame Cecilia’s literary skill and spiritual experience are excellently 
displayed in her littlke book—The Training of Girls in their Teens (Burns 
and Oates, Is. net.), a series of detailed counsels for the benefit of Christian 
mothers, and indirectly of their daughters. 

Hero-Haunted (Washbourne, 2s. 6d.) is one of those breezy, wholesome 
tales which Father Bearne seems to throw off stans pede in uno. The 
business of the story is to show the influence on a young mind of a high 
ideal embodied in some favourite hero, but we meet a host of delightful 
characters in a charming locality—the Sussex Downs. Not only the ending, 
but the whole course of the narrative is happy. 

To expose the crazy folly of “Christian Science” and the tragic conse- 
quences which the application of its principles may have in married life, The 
Expiation of John Court (Methuen, 6s.) has been written by D. Maud. It 
is a well-conceived story, though the dénouement is sad, and it may have the 
effect of bringing common-sense to minds beyond the reach of more formal 
expositions. 

Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews (E. G. King, Is.) is one of that 
admirable little series of Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, 
edited so artistically, so inexpensively, and with such scientific competence 
by Mr. Giles and Mr. A. C. Seward. It deals with every species of Hebraic 
poetry preserved in the Old Testament ; the translations are extraordinarily 
good, and preserve the rhythmic beat of the original,—an essential quality 
lost even in the stately music of the A.V. Father Lapletal, O.P., is quoted, 
but we are sorry to see no use made of Father Condamin’s /saie, especially 
in the chapters on the S¢rophe, or of his many contributions to the Revue 
Bibliqgue. Both the literary and the more purely critical student of the Old 
Testament will find charm and value in this little book. To the same series 
belongs Mr. Jevon’s Idea of God in Early Religions—one more witness to 
the enormous interest now-a-days evinced in the origins, and character, and 
destiny of the religious fact ; and one more reminder that Catholics cannot 
dissociate their attention from these matters. Mr. Jevon’s leading ideas are 
well known : but the book is objective and unbiassed. The idea of God is 
successively studied in Mythology, Worship, and Prayer, and there are a 
valuable Introduction and concluding chapter. 

The first monthly Bulletin of the Observatory of the Ebro, dated January, 
1910, belonging to the Jesuit College of Tortosa, is extremely interesting. It 
defines the principal object of the Observatory, which is to study and 
elucidate the interconnection between the solar activity on the one hand and 
the electrical, magnetic, and weather phenomena of our planet on the other- 
Those interested in these wide fields of natural science will remember the 
many theories put forward affirming or denying the influence of the sun’s 
surface on our weather, and even, far-fetched as it may appear, on the 
peculiar conditions that render explosions in our coal mines more or less 
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probable. Theories may be started without facts, but they cannot subsist 
without them, and it is by facts that their ultimate fate is decided. Hence 
the Observatory has been particularly well equipped to study all terrestrial 
facts that may come under the influence of solar energies, as well as those 
outer indications of the sun’s internal state, the calcium vapour clouds, the 
height and position of the chromosphere, the position and life history of 
spots, &c. The Bulletin gives us in photographs, curves and measurements, 
the siate of the solar surface and the height of the chromosphere flames, &c., 
on earth, the variations of temperature, humidity, winds, air pressure, rain- 
fall, cloud forms and direction, with the most careful measurements of electri 
tension and minute records of thunder. To these are added daily records of 
all earth tremors, whether superficial or deep-seated. Following the first 
Bulletin, we have received those for 1g10 to July inclusively. For thorough- 
ness of detail, clearness of tabulation and expression, these Auz/letins may 
well serve as models of their kind. 

No more important addition to the great series, Les Saznts, has lately 
been made than the Abbé Riguet’s Saint Patrice (Gabalda, 2 fr.). Strange 
though it may appear, the only previous original French Life of the Saint is 
one written by a Protestant. M. Abbé Riguet has somewhat atoned for this 
neglect by his short but scholarly account of the Saint. He appears to have 
taken the works of modern biographers into consideration, although we miss 
any reference to Archbishop Healy’s $7. Patrick, and he discusses fully the 
various fantastic theories as to the birthplace and even the identity of the 
Saint that have lately been mooted. 

Several other volumes of the series concern Saints less prominent in the 
eyes of the world. Le Bienheureux Urbain V., by Abbé M. Chaillan, tells 
the saintly history of one of the few French Popes, whose sanctity was yet 
powerless to restore the seat of the Papacy from Avignon to Rome in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. La Vénérable Louise de Marillac, 
co-foundress with St. Vincent de Paul of the Sisters of Charity, by Prince 
Em. de Broglie, fully deserves its place in the series. Finally, La Vénérable 
Catherine Labouré, by Abbé Edmond Crapez, brings us to modern times, 
for it narrates the career of the Sister of Charity who died in 1876, and who 
was favoured in 1830 with apparitions of our Lady which gave rise to the 
devotion of the “ miraculous medal.” 

We confess that, pious and learned though they be, we do not see the 
need of presenting the Cardinal-Archbishop of Pisa’s Little Sermons on the 
Catechism (Wagner, $1.00) in an English dress. The expository part, 
doctrina! and moral, is, of course, full and accurate ; still, it is accessible 
already ina dozen English treatises. On the other hand, the criticism of 
other religions does not evidence a first-hand acquaintance with their tenets. 
We cannot say roundly, as is said here (p. 141), “ Protestants teach, for 
instance, that it suffices for salvation to have faith, and that the members 
are not required to sanctify themselves by good works.” Most Protestants 
have long ago repudiated, at least implicitly, that immoral Lutheran tenet. 

M. Paul Vulliaud has broached a very delicate subject, one which we 
may be excused from discussing, in his La Crise Organique de l’Eglise en 
France (Grasset, 2.00fr.). His contention briefly is that the widespread 
religious indifference and ignorance in that land are largely due to ill-directed 
clerical training and a neglect to enforce the disciplinary decrees of Trent. 
His contention has not been allowed to pass undisputed, as one may see in 
current religious journals, but a fuller knowledge than we possess of the 
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inner state of the French Church would alone justify our venturing an 
opinion on the subject. 

Many Catholics will probably make the acquaintance for the first time of 
St. Lawrence of Brindisi: Apostle and Diplomat (Washbourne, 3s. 6d.) from 
the Life of the Saint which has lately been written in English by Father 
Anthony Brennan, O.S.F.C. Yet the Saint was a great figure in the public 
life of Europe and the Church during the latter end of the sixteenth century. 
He is the patron of the English Capuchin Province, and it is well, therefore, 
that his extraordinary and edifying career should be made better known, as 
it is in this excellent biography, to the faithful in this country. 

There is less to wonder at in the fact that the life of a French Abbess 
of the early seventh century should be unknown amongst us, and we suspect 
that Madame H. M. Delsart, in Sainte Fare, sa Vie et son Culte (Gabalda, 
3.50fr.) has revived a forgotten memory amongst many of her countrymen. 
The work is very thoroughly done, from the point of view both of history and 
edification. 

The approaching Eucharistic Congress at Madrid makes the appearance 
of the first series of Discours Eucharistiques (Lethielleux, 3.50 fr.) very 
timely. These are the dogmatic expositions of the “ Mystery of Faith’ 
pronounced by selected orators at the earlier Congresses, those of Lille, 
Avignon, Liége, Fribourg, Toulouse, Paris, Anvers. The names remind us 
how prominent our French-speaking brethren have been in the promotion of 
this great work, and the discourses themselves have all the lucidity and 
fervour connected with the French spirit. 

Epicurus, by A. E. Taylor in Messrs. Constable’s shilling series of 
Philosophies Ancient and Modern, gives a discriminating account of the old 
Greek philosopher, whose moral and physical theories, though equally 
baseless, have met with very different treatment in human history. The 
Void, the falling Atoms, and the Swerve are only laughed at nowadays, but 
the practical identification of the Good with the Pleasurable still forms the 
philosophy of many a professed Christian. 

There is a good deal of poetic conception and metrical ability in The 
Unfading Light (Sherman French and Co., $ 1.25), by Caroline Davenport 
Swan, a collection of lyrics and sonnets, many on religious themes. But 
the authoress, we think, has originality enough to afford to discard all ill-cast 
new coinage, as well as all “ poetic” words like “dank,” “ besprent,” and the 
pitiful overworked rhymes that are yoked with “ world ”—these are the notes 
of the amateur. 

The only religion sung by Iver McIver in Caught on the Wing 
Blackwood : 3s. 6d. net,), is loyalty to Empire—a praiseworthy sentiment 
enough in its proper place, but not one to inspire the loftiest flights. The 
nobility of motive underlying “C. J. R’s” apparently unscrupulous career, 
needs to be more clearly proved before we can share the author’s lyrical 
enthusiasm for his hero. It will be gathered that Mr. McIver sings of South 
Africa and its fortunes, and, granting his assumptions and outlook, we find 
his song pleasing and melodious enough. 

Of course, it rests with Father Russell himself whether the title of 
his latest collection—A Soggarth’s Last Verses (Burns and Oates : 2s. net.), 
shall prove true. We venture to doubt it. When Benedict said that he 
would die a bachelor, he did not think he would live till he were married : 
this mere falsification of a title will not, we are sure, awe Father Russell 
from the career of his humour, if occasions, tender, devout, or gay, call for 
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the exercise of his poetical talent. In the present booklet, holy themes 
predominate, treated with the pious simplicity which marks Father Russell’s 
muse. In his smaller collection, All Day Long (C.T.S.: 1d.), a new and 
enlarged edition making the nineteenth thousand, the whole subject is 
holy, as the sub-titlke—Zyaculations and Prayers in Verse—indicates. 

It is several years since the second edition of Father J. S. Hickey’s 
Logica et Ontologica appeared, enlarged and emended. He has now 
re-edited the second volume of his excellent course, Cosmologia et Psycho- 
logia (Browne and Nolan: 4s. net.), enriched with copious Indexes. That 
giving the names of authors cited, shows how thoroughly abreast of 
modern thought Father Hickey has kept, and though his treatment is, of 
course, scholastic, abundant quotations in English put before the reader the 
views of current writers, both orthodox and the reverse. 

The eighth volume of the Notre Dame Conferences of the Rev. E. 
Janvier, O.P., contains those delivered in the Lent of 1910, which deal with 
La Grace (Lethielleux : 4.00 fr.), as subject. In the great controversy as to 
the nature of efficacious grace, the solution of which will be one of the joys 
of the life to come, the preacher naturally takes the Thomist side, but he 
states the opposite view with perfect fairness. Other difficulties of this deep 
subject are honestly faced and discussed, whilst Appendices of learned 
notes give the dogmatic sources of the author’s various views, and a number 
of explanatory comments. 

The life of a sister of General Pau, who was a young lieutenant in the 
Franco-Prussian War, is sketched by Mlle. M. Pesnel in Marie-Edmée 
intime (Librairie des Saints Péres: 2.00 fr.) from her letters and diary. 
[hese documents reveal a very engaging personality, full of good works and 
devoted to the interests of her brother. 

His fellow-Catholics in France have not allowed the life and’example 
of the great journalist, Louis Veuillot of the Umivers, to pass out of memory 
In addition to a full collection of his writings, seven volumes of corres- 
pondence. and a definitive life by M. Eugene Veuillot, a volume entitled 
L’Ame d’un grand Chrétien, illustrating his private life from his corres- 
pondence, was published two years ago by M. G. Cerceau: the same author 
now follows up this work by two volumes, L’Ame d’un*grand Catholique 
(Lethielleux, 7.00 fr.), detailing from the same source the public life, so full 
of hard fighting, of his hero. The letters are connected by a running 
narrative, and abundance of notes give all details necessary for completely 
understanding them. Although we have here nothing new, the grouping of 
the various writings around the various incidents of Veuillot’s life in the 
commentary put before us a vivid portrait of the great Christian publicist. 

Marie notre Mere (Lethielleux : 1.50 fr.), by M. Jean Barbet de Vaux, 
follows the traditional form of May-Books, being arranged to provide daily 
readings, illustrating some aspect of our Lady’s life and character, and of 









































her graciousness to her clients. 

That rationally-edited New Testament which has been suggested several 
times in this periodical and which still remains a dream, has been to some 
extent realized in France by the publication of Le Saint Evangile et les 
Actes d’Ap6tres; a new translation with notes edited by the “ Association 
Catholique pour la Diffusion des Saints Evangiles dans le pays de langue 
francaise.” It is a volume of nearly 500 pages, and is sold, for distribution, 
at 30 francs a hundred, less than 3d. acopy! But it is not its cheapness that 
we desire to call attention to—that is secured, necessarily, by the sacrifice of 
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much that befits the sacredness of the volume—but the intelligent way in 
which it is printed; the matter is divided according to the sense, chapter 
and verse signs are placed unobtrusively in the margin, sub-titles are intro- 
duced denoting a change of subject, the notes are short and to the point, &c. 
The whole edition, while giving the lie to the alleged Catholic policy of 
suppressing the Holy Scriptures, gives also an excellent example to editors 
of vernacular versions. 

When one considers that the Pope’s object in insisting that children, 
having come to the use of reason, are bound by the Church’s legislation 
concerning Easter Communion, is not merely to secure that they should 
make their First Communion early, but that they should, just as much as 
adults, approach the Holy Table frequently, and so gain strength to over- 
come their growing passions, one is astonished at the reluctance still some- 
times shown to fall in whole-heartedly with all the provisions of the 
“Children’s Charter,” the decree Quam Singulari, promulgated on 
August 15, 1910. That decree has been edited with an Introduction and an 
exhaustive commentary by Father de Zulueta, in Early First Communion 
(Washbourne, Is. 6d.), and its perusal by all parents and guardians is to be 
highly recommended. In the sixth of the “ Rules,” which sum up the legisla- 
tion of the decree, we read : “ Those who have charge of children must take 
the utmost care that after their First Communion the said children should 
approach the Holy Table very often, and if it be possible even daily, as Jesus 
Christ and our Holy Mother the Church desire it” . . ., clear words which 
should remove all doubt on the subject. 

Amongst minor publications we have received Sois Chaste! a selection 
of counsels and readings on youthful purity, edited by the Abbé Th. Dequin, 
and obtainable for sixty centimes from the editor (6, Rue des Arbalétriers 
Saint Quentin), and Marama (C.T.S. of Ireland, Is.), an interesting tale of 
the Fiji Islands by Mrs. Woollaston White. The same Society sends also 
several penny pamphlets, the most important of which are Some Errors 
respecting the Rights of Democracy, a translation of the Pope’s Letter on 
Le Sillon, by the Rev. P. Boyle, of the Irish College, Paris ; the Life of 
Blessed Vincent Pallotti, Founder of the Society of Pious Missions, by 
A. C. Clarke, and Part VIII. of Short Histories of Dublin Parishes, by the 
Bishop of Canea. The other volumes consist of short stories. 
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